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GENERAL PREFACE 

A GLANCE through the pages of this little 
book will suffice to disclose the general 
plan of the series of which it forms a 
part. Only a few words of explanation, there- 
fore, will be necessary. 

The point of departure is the undeniable fact 
that with the vast majority of young students 
of literature a living interest in the work of any 
poet can best be aroused, and an intelligent 
appreciation of it secured, when it is immediately 
associated with the character and career of the 
poet himself. The cases are indeed few and far 
between in which much fresh light will not be 
thrown upon a poem by some knowledge of the 
personality of the writer, while it will often be 
found that the most direct — perhaps even the 
only — way to the heart of its meaning lies 
through a consideration of the circumstances 
in which it had its birth. The purely aesthetic 
critic may possibly object that a poem should 
be regarded simply as a self-contained and 
detached piece of art, having no personal 
affiliations or bearings. Of the validity of this 
as an abstract principle nothing need now be 
said. The fact remains that, in the earlier 
stages of study at any rate, poetry is most^/alued 
and loved when it is made to seem most human 
and vital ; and the human and vital interest 
of poetry can be most surely brought home 
to the reader by the biographical method of 
interpretation. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 

This is to some extent recognised by writers 
of histories and text-books of literature, and by 
editors of selections from the works of our 
poets ; for place is always given by them to a 
certain amount of biographical material. But 
in the histories and text-books the biography of 
a given writer stands by itself, and his work 
has to be sought elsewhere, the student being 
left to make the connexion for himself ; while 
even in our current editions of selections there 
is little systematic attempt to link biography, 
step by step, with production. 

This brings us at once to the chief purpose 
of the present series. In this, biography and 
production will be considered together and in 
intimate association. In other words, an en- 
deavour will be made to interest the reader in 
the lives and personalities of the poets dealt 
with, and at the same time to use biography 
as an introduction and key to their writings. 

Each volume will therefore contain the life- 
story of the poet who forms its subject. In this, 
attention will be specially directed to his per- 
sonality as it expressed itself in his poetry, and 
to the influences and conditions which counted 
most as formative factors in the growth of his 
genius. This biographical study will be used 
as a setting for a selection, as large as space 
will permit, of his representative poems. Such 
poems, where possible, will be reproduced in full, 
and care will be taken to bring out their con- 
nexion with his character, his circumstances, 
and the movement of his mind. Then, in 
6 
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addition, so much more general literary criti- 
cism will be incorporated as may seem to be 
needed to supplement the biographical material, 
and to exhibit both the essential qualities and 
the historical importance of his work. 

The plan thus outlined, which is substan- 
tially in the nature of a new departure, has 
already been successfully adopted in a number 
of volumes dealing with English poets. It 
is believed that it should prove equally suc- 
cessful with the great German poet to whose 
life and work the present book is devoted. 

WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 
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SCHILLER 
^ HIS POETRY 

T he second half of the eighteenth century 
is the age of the great revival in German 
literature. For many barren years German 
genius had been in thrall to the narrowest tradi- 
tions of pseudo-classicism. Poets, dramatists, 
and critics alike had looked to France for guid- 
ance and inspiration ; native instincts had been 
stifled ; and the slavish imitation of foreign 
models had been regarded as the highest achieve- 
ments of national art. We do not reach the 
true beginnings of modern German literature 
till we come to the time of the Seven Years’ 
War. Then we find ourselves confronted by 
the paradox that the awakening of German 
genius was coincident with the domination of a 
king who despised even the German language, 
and whose own personal influence was exerted 
on the side of French culture and French ideals. 

Premonitions of the revival there had of 
course been. In particular, the leading spirits 
of the Swiss school, Bodmer and Breitinger, 
had earlier in the century done something to 
create a new and healthier feeling for literature, 
while by their vigorous attacks upon the vapid 
theories of Gottsched, then the acknowledged 
arbiter of taste, they had helped to break down 
the tyranny of pedantry. The faint stir of fresh 
life is also to be detected in the writings of such 
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men as Gellert and Ewald von Kleist. But the 
honour of inaugurating the great age of German 
literature unquestionafcly belongs to Klopstock. 
The works of that " very German Milton,” as 
Coleridge caustically called him, may have very 
little intrinsic interest for the English reader of 
to-day. The fact remains that they were the 
first works in which native genius was indis- 
putably vindicated against those who upheld 
the prestige of foreign schools. The publica- 
tion of the first three cantos of the “ Messias,” 
in 1748, was rightly hailed as a decisive victory 
over the “Gottschedianer,” while in the “Oden,” 
strained and turgid as they now seem to us to 
be, real passion replaced the frigid affectations 
which had long been fashionable, and a severe 
blow was struck at the despotism of French 
forms. Then came Winckelmann, with his 
revelation of the true spirit of Greek art as 
contrasted with the stereotyped conventions of 
pseudo-classicism ; the versatile Wieland, who 
showed new possibilities for native genius in 
many unexpected directions ; and — incom- 
parably the most potent personal force of his 
generation in Germany — Lessing, whom his 
countrymen justly revere as the regenerator of 
their intellectual life. With the labours of that 
great critic foreign dictatorship in German litera- 
ture came to an end. He emancipated the mind 
of the age from bondage to the past ; he drove 
French taste from the German stage ; he laid 
the foundations of a living national drama ; he 
brought literature into vital touch with the 
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realities and interests of the contemporary 
world. Lessing’s work was carried forward 
by Herder in his “ Fragmente uber die neuere 
deutsche Literatur ” and “ Kritische Walder.” 
Herder too stood for the freedom and natural 
development of the German spirit. But he 
rendered perhaps the most efficient help to- 
wards the destruction of pseudo-classicism and 
academic tradition by the energy with which 
he supported and illustrated his central thesis 
of the essential superiority of folk-poetry — the 
popular song and ballad — to all the refined 
productions of the schools. In these “ Stimmen 
der Volker ” (as he called them) we may find, 
he maintained, as we can find nowhere else in 
literature to the same degree, the real hot blood 
of humanity and the veritable voice of universal 
nature itself. By this application of Rousseau’s 
teachings to literature he opened up fresh 
sources of inspiration for succeeding writers 
and gave a great impulse to the growing ten- 
dency towards naturalness, simplicity, and the 
spontaneous activity of genius. 

In Herder’s writings we may therefore detect 
the beginnings — though only the beginnings — 
of that great literary revolution which is 
commonly known as the Sturm und Drang 
movement,! ^nd which ran its courscki in the 
decades immediately following Lessing’s death. 
•Rousseau’s watchword, “ Back to Nature,” was 
the rallying cry of those who led this move- 

1 The name is taken from the title of a very mad and thoroughly 
characteristic play by Klinger, performed in 1776. 
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ment ; and for them nature meant absolute 
freedom from all rules and restraints. Tradi- 
tion and prescription were alike scouted ; 
genius was now to be its own law ; its rights 
were unbounded and its prerogatives beyond 
dispute. A violent reaction at the same time 
set in against the dry rationalism of the pre- 
ceding age — the age of the ‘‘ Aufklarung.” 
Passion ran riot ; a wave of intense and over- 
wrought emotionalism swept through the land. 
To be at once insurgent and lachrymose — a 
revolutionist and a man of feeling — came to 
be regarded as the one condition and the only 
infallible sign of poetic power. 

Of the amazing extravagances which resulted 
in the literature which Young Germany now 
produced in a kind of frenzy, it is not necessary 
here to speak ; something more will have to 
be said about the subject in general in the 
following pages. For the moment it is essen- 
tial only to recognise the historical significance 
of this Sturm und Drang upheaval. It was 
in the first place one phase— a militant phase — 
of the extreme individualism which charac- 
terised later eighteenth century thought at 
large, and presently found expression in the 
French Revolution. Secondly, it was pro- 
foundl}^. anti-classical in origin and tendency. 
Hence the mediaevalism, which has been so 
marked a feature of other romantic revivals^ 
was the direct inspiration of much of its output. 
Thirdly, it was at bottom an attempt to get 
back from form to life and from convention to 
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reality ; and thus, notwithstanding all its ex- 
cesses and absurdities, and the many points at 
which it entirely contradicted its own supposed 
principles, it was still part of the healthy ten- 
dency of the age towards a richer and truer life. 
As Gervinus succinctly puts it, the whole move- 
ment represents a revolt of nature against civilisa- 
tion, liberty against tyranny, simplicity against 
convention, and the heart against the brain. 

The literary forces behind it were many and 
varied. First and foremost, as I have intimated, 
we have to place the enormous influence of 
Rousseau. Then, blending with this, was the 
newly awakened enthusiasm for English litera- 
ture. Thomson’s “ Seasons” stimulated a love 
of landscape and the picturesque. Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts” and Hervey’s ‘‘Meditations 
among the Tombs ” carried with them a heavy 
atmosphere of gloom and melancholy thoroughly 
congenial to the romantic mood of the hour. 
Richardson — “the enchanter,” as Gellert called 
him — did much to make sentimentalism popular ; 
the enormous vogue of his “Clarissa,” Goethe 
afterwards said, had been a predisposing cause 
of the epidemic of emotionalism which followed 
the publication of his own “ Werther.” Percy’s 
“ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” — one of 
Herder’s foundation-books— was a chi«f factor 
in the rapid development of a passion for folk- 
•poetry. The windy rhapsodies of the Ossianic 
poems — in which again Herder found, though 
we cannot, all the virile qualities of primitive 
literature — deeply affected the general imagina- 
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tion, coming as they did, in that age of formalism 
and restraint, like echoes out of the strong 
heroic past. Shakespeare too inspired the 
utmost fervour of admiration ; for the new 
generation his plays stood for freedom in litera- 
ture, as Gothic architecture stood for freedom 
in art ; his very “ irregularities ” were eulo- 
gised ; his supposed defiance of all rules was 
held up for praise and imitation. 

On the literary side alone, therefore, there is 
much to explain the temper and tendencies of the 
Sturm und Drang movement. But that move- 
ment was not a literary phenomenon only. 
Powerful social forces were also at work in it. In 
Germany as in France conditions were growing 
ripe for such an outburst as presently came 
with the Revolution. In the one country as 
in the other men’s minds were beginning to 
awake to political tyranny, the crushing weight 
of militarism, the grievous burden of taxation, 
the inequalities of the social order, the injustice 
of many things which had long been accepted 
as matters of course, the poverty and wretched- 
ness of the great masses of the people even in 
the boasted centres of refinement and civilisa- 
tion. Why the Revolution actually broke out 
in France instead of in Germany is a question 
upon which we have not here to speculate. The 
point is that in Germany already a revolutionary 
spirit was abroad. The teachings of Rousseau 
(more influential immediately in Germany, 
Hettner believed, than in France) thus fell upon 
a soil well prepared for their reception. Moved 
id 
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by his eloquence, stirred by his passion, young 
and generous minds, keenly alive to all the 
evils which were being done under the sun, grew 
restless and impatient ; and in part perhaps 
because there was no practical outlet for their 
discontent and aimless yearnings, they poured 
them out into literature. Hence the insurgent 
temper, the note of revolt, which are so strong in 
the work of the early German romantic school. 

I need hardly say that the foregoing sketch 
is intended only to introduce the special subject 
of this little book. Slight as it is, it will per- 
haps serve to provide the necessary historical 
background and setting for that great writer to 
whose life and poetry we have now to turn. 

II 

T he second child and the only son of 
his parents, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
Schiller was born at Marbach in the 
Duchy of Wiirtemberg, on November lo, 1759 
— the year of the birth of our own Robert Burns. 
His father, Johann Kaspar Schiller, a captain in 
the ducal army, and later, the Seven Years' War 
over, a recruiting officer, was a strong, upright, 
but rather severe man ; his mother, Elizabeth 
Dorothea (born Kodweiss), a woman of deep 
piety and sweet and gentle disposition. It has 
been suggested that the marked ascendancy of 
the captain in the Schiller household will ex- 
plain the rather curious fact that when in after 
life the poet came to deal in his plays with 
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problems of family relationships, he almost 
always threw the emphasis upon the influence 
of the father, that of the mother being treated 
as subordinate.^ This may be so. It is more 
to the point, however, to notice that Fritz com- 
bined in a most happy way the moral qualities 
of both parents. In him the somewhat hard 
rectitude of the one was tempered by the tender- 
ness and sensibility of the other. 

His earliest childhood was spent at Marbach, 
but when he was nearly five the family settled 
in the beautiful little village of Lorch, on the 
borders of the Black Forest. There he received 
his first lessons in Latin from the country 
rector, whose name of Moser he presently used 
for the pastor in ^^Die Rauber.’' Then at the 
end of three years, which were years of much 
wretchedness for the elder Schiller, but of 
idyllic happiness for Fritz himself, another 
move was made, this time to Ludwigsburg, the 
lately constituted Resident of the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. The contrast was great between 
the simplicity and uneventfulness of village life 
and the gay atmosphere of the little capital, 
with its animated streets, its constant stir of 
business and pleasure, and all the parade and 
ostentation which accompanied the presence of 
the court. That this change of environment ex- 
erted any permanent influence upon the mind 
of the growing boy there is however little reasbn 
to believe. It is indeed recorded that his taste 
for the theatre was awakened by visits to the 

^ Harnack’s “ Schiller,” p. 5. 
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ducal opera-house, and that whereas, with 
Pastor Moser’s example before him, he had 
formerly edified his mother and sister with 
extemporaneous sermons, he now delighted 
them instead with tragic performances con- 
ducted with cardboard figures on a mimic stage. 
But such a variation of interest would have 
been perfectly natural in the circumstances in 
any intelligent child, and it is only a fanciful 
biographer who would be likely to attach any 
great importance to it. 

At any rate, notwithstanding this sudden 
development of a secular spirit, his parents 
adhered to the plan they had already formed 
that he should enter the Church. He was 
accordingly sent to the Latin School at Ludwigs- 
burg, where for six years he was subjected to 
that monotonous and pedantic discipline which 
was then considered the only proper prepara- 
tion for the subsequent study of theology. With 
Greek indeed he did little ; and he afterwards 
regretted that his want of early grounding in 
that language made it difficult for him to master 
Homer and the Attic tragic poets. But he 
received on the other hand a very thorough 
training in Latin, and soon showed consider- 
able cleverness in the making of Latin verses. 
A copy of such verses, dating from his twelfth 
year, has survived, in which in the name of his 
schoolfellows he thanks the Dean for granting 
them one of their extremely rare holidays. 

It was a rule of the school that pupils destined 
for the pastorate should be examined at stated 
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times by examiners appointed by the Consis- 
tory at Stuttgart. Schiller passed through 
these periodical ordeals successfully, and was 
pronounced puer bona} spei — “a boy of good 
promise.” At the same time the expansion of 
his mind was accompanied by a development of 
character which served to convince his parents 
that they had been right in their choice of a 
calling for him. Hitherto he had been a merry 
boy, with a marked fondness for games and out- 
door exercises. Now he grew thoughtful and ear- 
nest, and it was noticed that he began to take an 
interest in the more serious aspects of life. This 
moral awakening became especially conspicuous 
at the time of his confirmation in the spring of 
1772, when the warmth of his religious feel- 
ings prompted him to the writing of what was 
almost, if not quite, his first original German 
poem. Unfortunately this poem has been lost. 

In the natural course of things he would now 
have passed on to one of the colleges specially de- 
voted to the study of theology. But at this point 
fate intervened, and the plans which his parents 
had cherished for the future, and which he himself 
had now accepted with all the ardour of his youth- 
ful devotion, had suddenly to be abandoned. 

Karl Eugen, Duke of Wiirtemberg, was one 
of those petty German autocrats of the eigh- 
teenth century whose governing purpose it was 
to shape themselves in their little way on the 
model of Louis XIV of France. Ambitious, 
despotic, and selfish as he was, however, he 
none the less posed as an enlightened ruler of 
20 
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liis " faithful and beloved ” people, and while 
he never dreamed of respecting their wishes or 
their liberties, and taxed them without mercy 
for the satisfaction of his own caprices, he 
sought in his narrow and dictatorial fashion to 
advance their welfare. One of his pet schemes 
was an institution in which free training was 
provided for a number of boys who were after- 
wards to enter the service of the State. Origi- 
nally a kind of home for the sons of the gardeners 
and artisans engaged on the “ Solitude ” (as 
his estate a few miles outside Ludwigsburg was 
called), this grew first into a military orphanage, 
later into a college for the sons of officers, and 
finally into an academy with many departments 
of study. Pupils, however, were needed to 
make the institution a success, and it was quite 
in the duke’s way to compel his subjects to 
avail themselves of the educational advantages 
which he had put within their reach. He there- 
fore proceeded to select the most promising 
scholars on the lists of the classical schools of 
the duchy, and amongst those upon whom the 
choice fell was the son of Captain Schiller. It 
was useless for the captain to protest that the 
boy was destined for the Church. Personal con- 
siderations carried no weight with Karl Eugen, 
and the captain had to yield. On Januj^ry i6, 
1773, the tall, lanky, red-haired, ill-dressed youth 
was duly presented to his patron, and the next 
day his name was formally inscribed in the 
books of the academy. 

The discipline of the Karlsschule, combining 
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as it did the worst features of the military and 
the monastic rule, was of the most oppressive 
character. The lives of the unhappy students 
were regulated down to their minutest details. 
Freedom was unknown ; every hour of the day 
had its appointed task ; every action was pre- 
scribed and governed by code ; and every in- 
fraction of the law was visited by the harshest 
penalties. The lads rose, dressed, studied, ate, 
changed their uniforms, gardened, exercised, 
drilled, and went to bed, at the word of com- 
mand, and under the supervision of master 
or usher. The duke himself was a daily 
visitor ; he watched the pupils at their meals ; 
personally scrutinised them as they marched 
past him from the dining-hall ; at times even 
made a tour of inspection of the dormitories 
after they had gone to bed. No holidays ever 
came to break the grinding monotony of exist- 
ence. The boys were never allowed to visit 
their homes ; their parents were permitted to 
see them at the academy for a short time only 
on Sunday afternoons ; while every letter they 
wrote was censored before it was sent to its 
destination. They were thus practically shut 
off from the outer world, and even from the 
world of personal relationships. 

It i§ not surprising that the eight years of 
Schiller’s residence at the Karlsschule were 
years of great misery. His restless disposition 
chafed against the confinement, the cramping 
restraints, the weary routine and drudgery of 
the institution, and his health suffered much 
22 
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from its regimen. He began his specialised 
work there as a student of law, for which, as he 
conclusively proved, he had not the slightest 
liking or aptitude. But on the transfer of the 
establishment in i775 from the “Solitude'' to 
Stuttgart, he obtained the duke’s consent to 
abandon jurisprudence and enrol himself as a 
student in the then just constituted faculty of 
medicine. That he had any natural taste for 
anatomy and physiology does not appear. But 
the change, made in the first instance merely 
for the sake of change, turned out to be satis- 
factory. He devoted himself with diligence, if 
not with enthusiasm, to his new subject, and 
now began to make his mark among his fellows. 

Friendships formed with several of his com- 
panions and the growth of a passion for litera- 
ture must meanwhile be set down among the 
compensations of these years of unhealthy 
seclusion and depressing task work. Though 
he had already, it would seem, given evidence 
of a natural faculty for lyrical verse and even 
for the drama (we hear of a tragedy called “ Die 
Christen,” dating apparently from his thirteenth 
year), the real awakening of his poetic genius 
was due to a chance acquaintance, when he was 
fourteen, with Klopstock’s “ Messias.'' How 
this work found its way into his hands, since 
the study of poetry formed no part of tlfe school 
curriculum, and the importation of books of 
general literature was stringently forbidden, 
remains a mystery ; but, however obtained, it 
made a powerful appeal to his religious feelings. 
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Admiration prompted imitation ; he began art 
epic on the story of Moses, conceived in the 
spirit of his master ; while a little later, chang- 
ing the form though keeping to Biblical themes, 
he produced a tragedy entitled “ Absolom.” In 
this passion for literature he found sympathy 
and encouragement in a few congenial spirits 
among his comrades, of whom the most im- 
portant were a companion of his Ludwigsburg 
schooldays, Friedrich Wilhelm von Hoven ; a 
clergyman’s son, named Petersen ; and, for a 
while the most valued confidant of all, Georg 
Friedrich Scharffenstein, who years later be- 
came a general in the Wiirtemberg army. Fre- 
quent and long were the conversations of 
these young enthusiasts on the great subjects 
which bound them together by the firm ties 
of common intellectual interests ; each by his 
own ardour stimulated the ardour of the 
others ; and any new book of which any one 
of them could surreptitiously possess himself 
instantly became the property of all. They 
devoured with delight Gerstenberg’s horrible 
tragedy of “ Ugolino ” and Goethe’s vigorous 
and picturesque “Goetz von Berlichingen ; 
they wept copiously over the highly-wrought 
sentimentalism of “Werthers Leiden”; and 
Lessing’s “Emilia Galotti,” Klinger’s “Zwil- 
linge,” ‘and Leisewitz’ “ Julius von Tarent,” 
alike filled them with admiration. The mental 
ferment produced by such works as these, in 
which, whatever otherwise might be their dif- 
ferences, there were similar elements of passion 
24 
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and revolt, was further increased by the inflam- 
matory teachings of Rousseau, who at that 
time was inspiring all Europe with grandiose 
dreams of nature and freedom. A quotation 
from Othello (in Wieland's translation) intro- 
duced by way of illustration into one of his 
lectures by the professor of moral philosophy, 
brought Shakespeare for the first time to 
Schiller's notice ; as soon as the lecture was 
over he begged the loan of the book ; and the 
English dramatist was added to the list of those 
who were exercising a paramount influence upon 
his mind. Perhaps through Werthers Leiden " 
his attention was also turned to the Ossianic 
poems, which were just then enjoying an 
immense popularity in literary Germany ; and 
their falsetto note seemed to him, as it seemed 
to his generation at large, a strong, authentic 
voice out of the primitive past. Nor must we 
forget the powerful appeal of Plutarch, whose 
stories of antique virtue and heroism served to 
deepen his disgust with the cramping conditions 
and trivial interests of his own narrow and 
monotonous existence. The feeling which the 
“ Lives " aroused in him found vent later in the 
exclamation of Karl von Moor : “ Mir ekelt vor 
diesem tintenklecksenden Saculum, wenn ich in 
meinem Plutarch lese von grossen Menschen." ^ 
Such being the general character of the litera- 
ture on which Schiller and his companions fed, 
the nature of their own experiments in com- 
position may be easily anticipated. Senti- 


i “ Die Rauber,” i, z. 
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mental novels, tales of chivalry, dramas charged 
with violent passion — all in the style of their 
favourite models — ^were planned and begun even 
if they were rarely completed. Schiller’s own 
energies were mainly turned into two tragedies ; 
one called Der Student von Nassau,” which dealt 
with a story of suicide and evidently owed much 
to ^^Werther”; the other, Cosmus von Medici,’* 
which, according to the statement of his friend 
Petersen, was clearly fashioned on Leisewitz’ 
Julius von Tarent.” These however fell so far 
short of the young poet’s standards that almost 
as soon as the agitation of composition was 
over he burned them both. At the same time 
he also wrote a number of lyrics, several of 
which found a place in the '' Schwabisches 
Magazin,” a Stuttgart periodical edited by Pro- 
fessor Haug of the KarlsschulCy the father of one 
of Schiller’s friends. The turbulence of spirit 
by which these poems were generally marked 
belonged of course to the writer himself, but 
in form and style they were purely imitative, 
the dominant influence being that of Klopstock’s 
Oden,” the irregular metre, extravagant meta- 
phors, and bombastic diction of which were 
faithfully reproduced, Schiller did not deem 
these first fruits of his genius worthy of preser- 
vation in his collected works, and they are not 
important enough to detain us here. 

Notwithstanding the feverish unrest of mind 
to which these poems testify, he was now 
making far better progress with his medical 
studies than might have been expected. In 
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1778 he gained his first substantial distinction 
in the examination in anatomy ; the next year 
he carried off three prizes — one in practical 
medicine, one in materia medica^ and one in 
surgery. Connected with this last success is 
an incident over which every lover of Schiller 
will be glad to linger. It happened that the 
Duke of Weimar was just then passing through 
Stuttgart accompanied by a friend, and at the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg’s invitation they were 
present at the prize distribution. Karl Eugen 
stood beneath a canopy of crimson and gold, 
having on his right hand the Duke of Weimar 
and on his left the duke’s companion — a tall, 
handsome man of thirty ; and it is easy to sur- 
mise that when three times Schiller stepped 
forward to receive his award and kiss the hem 
of Karl Eugen’s coat, his whole attention must 
have been riveted, not on either of the dukes, 
but on the noble-looking stranger. For this 
stranger was none other than Goethe, then in the 
pride of his early manhood, and already famous 
as the author of ‘‘Goetz” and “ Werther.” 
Goethe on his side can have taken only a faint 
and momentary interest in the pale, gawky 
student, whose sole claim upon his notice was 
an academic success of no special importance. 
Little did either of them then dream ithat the 
incident was to become historic, and that their 
names were destined to be linked together in an 
indissoluble association in the annals of German 
letters. 

Schiller now entered upon his last year at 
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the academy and the final stage of his course 
of preparation for his future medical work. 
Many circumstances now conspired to increase 
his restlessness and misery. As he grew older 
he chafed more and more impatiently under 
the restraints of his lot. Conscious of energies 
still pent up and filled with vague ambitions and 
desires, he craved increasingly for freedom and 
a larger life. He grew weary and disconso- 
late even to the point of fearing that when 
the great day of liberation came it might not 
bring him the long-looked-for relief. Then the 
shadow of death fell upon his little circle ; he 
lost his friend, the younger of the two brothers 
von Hoven ; and in writing a letter of condo- 
lence to that friend’s father, he went so far as 
to confess that the nearer he approached man- 
hood the more fervently did he wish that he 
himself had died when a child. Yet despite 
the dark mood of melancholy which was 
now almost habitual with him, he struggled 
on bravely with his prescribed tasks. Chief 
among these was the writing of two theses — 
the one in German, which was to be general 
in subject ; the other in Latin, which was to 
deal with some topic directly connected with 
his professional studies. The latter discussed 
certain aspects of fever. The former had for its 
title ‘‘ tiber den Zusammenhang der tierischen 
Natur des Menschen mit seinem Geistigen,”* 
and exhibited the profound interest which for 
some years he had now been taking in philo- 
sophy. That interest was to increase and to 
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bear rich fruit in times to come. One point is 
noteworthy in the German dissertation. His 
arguments were continually illustrated and rein- 
forced by extracts from poets and dramatists. 
References were even made to a certain “ Life 
of Moor,” cited as an English tragedy by one 
Krake. It is not recorded that the examiners 
showed any curiosity regarding this mysterious 
work or its author. A few friends who were 
in the secret knew, however, that it was a play 
of his own on which he had been intermittently 
at work for some months, and which was now 
well on towards completion. 

The German essay, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional imaginative exuberance, noted as a fault 
in it, was so much approved by the examiners 
that they ordered it to be printed. This judg- 
ment was pronounced on November i6. A 
month later — on December 14 — Schiller’s long 
term of bondage in the academy came to a 
close. But even now his liberty was not com- 
plete, for the duke directed that before seeking 
any private career for himself he must serve 
his time as a regimental surgeon. 

Ill 

S CHILLER had not crossed the threshold of 
his home during his eight years at the 
academy, and his first concern was to 
hasten to the “ Solitude ” where, since his father’s 
appointment as overseer of the ducal trees and 
gardens, -'the Schiller family had been living. 
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There he found father and mother in good 
health ; his elder sister Christophine, who had 
been the constant companion of his childhood, 
now grown to be a handsome young woman of 
three-and-twenty ; and two other sisters who 
had arrived to increase the domestic circle 
since he himself had left it. Then after some 
happy days of freedom and loving intercourse 
he settled in Stuttgart as surgeon to General 
Auge’s regiment of grenadiers. This regiment 
was composed mainly of old and sickly soldiers, 
and his post was therefore by no means a sine- 
cure, But heavy as his duties were and greatly 
as he disliked them, the sense of emancipation 
and of enlarged opportunities in the new world 
which now opened up before him quickened 
his impetuous spirit into vigorous life. It is 
significant that while he took no thought about 
the examination which he would presently have 
to pass if he desired to take up private practice, 
he pursued his literary studies with unabated 
eagerness, giving all his spare time to poetry 
rather than to his profession. Meanwhile his 
personal conditions were anything but un- 
pleasant. His income was slender ; his fare 
frugal ; the scanty furniture of his small sitting- 
room at the Widow Vischer’s consisted only of 
a table acid two benches. But he had congenial 
companions ; among them his friends from the 
academy — Scharffenstein, Petersen, and von 
Hoven ; and with these he enjoyed many a 
merry meeting, lively supper parties of potato 
salad and beer, with cards and tobacco to follow, 
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and endless racy talk. Beyond all this, the 
wonderful activity of his poetic faculties helped 
to keep him contented. 

By the very first poem of this period, an elegy 
on the death of a friend of academy days named 
Weckherlin, he produced something of a sensa- 
tion in the Stuttgart world. Other friends of 
the dead youth were so affected by the touching 
fidelity with which he had voiced their common 
sorrow that the poem was printed by their 
desire, and at their expense. It will be noted, 
however, that it is something more than the 
vehicle of personal grief, for into it the young 
poet naturally put much of his own mental 
unrest ; while despite the religious faith which 
marks it, it is dark with the gloom which then 
clouded all his thoughts about life. To us 
to-day it seems as a poem singularly unequal, 
for while in places we find lines and passages 
of intense feeling and undeniable power, it 
impresses us as a whole as overstrained and 
declamatory. But it hit the taste of the time, 
and aroused so much interest in local circles 
that the identity of the author, despite his 
anonymity, could no longer be kept a secret. 
Curiosity was thus stirred concerning the per- 
sonality of the clumsy, ill-dressed Regiment- 
medicus who had suddenly given evide»ce of so 
much poetic fire. This curiosity was increased 
by the fact that pious readers were a trifle 
shocked by what they deemed to be the too 
“ liberal ” tone of some of his ideas. To no 
one’s surprise more than to his own, and indeed 
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rather to his annoyance, Schiller thus found 
himself a person of note in the city. I give the 
poem entire, because it exemplifies with striking 
clearness both the merits and the defects — the 
real strength and the frequent inflation — of his 
early work in general. 


ouf 6cn “gob eincs gitnglings 

Sangeg ©tof^nen, tute toorm na^^en ©turmc, 
pallet »om oben Jtaucrl^aitS, 

2;otciitbne fallen bon bc^ 2)fiinftcr6 Xurme! 

(Stnen 3nngling trcigt man l)ter fierauS, 

(ginen 3nngling — not^ nid^t veif 3 nm ©avgc, 

3n be§ vebeng 9)Zai gcpfliidt, 

^od>enb mil ber 3ngcnb ’Olerbenmarfe, 

2}{tt ber f^latnme/ bie tm Singe jiidt — 

(Stnen ©ol^n, btc SOoonnc feiner '2}f utter, 

(O ba^ lel;rt it)r iammernb Sid)) 
fllteinen Sufenfreunb, ab^! nictnen ©ruber — 

Sluf, toad ©ienfd; l;ei^t, folge nadf! 

“iprafjlt il)r, gtd;)ten, bie ii^r Imc^, beraltet, 

©tiirmen ftet)et unb ben Conner nccft? 

Unb it;r ©ergc, btc il;r |)tmmel l;altet, 

Hub il;>r §itnmel, bie t'^r ©onncn l;egt? 

©ral^lt ber ®retg noc^, ber auf ftoljen Merten 
SCBte anf SGBogcn jur ©ollenbung fteigt? 

©ra^lt ber §elb noi^, ber ouf oufgetbaijtcn 2:^aten- 
bbigen 

3!n be§ Stoc^rnfunS ©onnentempel fleugt? 

Senn ber IKnrm fd;on naget in ben ©Inten, 

2Ber ift ftfior, ju maftnen, bo^ er nte berbirbt? 
Ser bort oben i^offt noc^ unb |ienieben 
SluSjubauern — menn ber bungling ftirbt? 
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8 tcblt(^ ppfteit, bev 3iigcnbfteube, 

©einc Stage ^tn tm SRofcnfIctbc, 
llnb bie SBclt, btc 333 clt icar i^in fo — 
llnb fo freunbltd;, fo bejaitkvnb tointtc 
3 f;m bie golben blinfte 

3I;m beti fiebeug SParabic^ ; 
fJ?od;, al5 fc^on ba§ 9)hittcrauge tprcinte, 

Untev d;m baS Stotcnreic^ fd^oli ga(;nte, 
fiber it;m bet “ipar'^ert f^abcit rtjs, 

(5rb’ iinb Jpimmei feinem SBIirf ciitfanfcn, 
giop er oiigftlic^ »or bent ©rabgcbaitfeit — 
bie 3BeIt ift ©tcrbenbcn fo fii^! 

©tnuun luib taiib ift’^ in bein cngen §iaufe, 

SSief ber ©(^Imnmev bcr ^cgrabcnen; 

^Bruber! ad), in eioig tiefer “ipanfe 
(^cicrn alle beine Ipoffnnngen; 

Dft eriocirmt bie ©onne beiiicn ^iigcf, 

3pre ( 5 Unt cmpfinbcft bn nic^t inepr; 

©eine 23(nmcn U'icgt bed JiJcftn'inbd 
©cin bydifpel pbrcft bn nid)t inci)v; 
yicbc >oivb bein 5[nge nie ocvgolbcn, 

9fie umf;alfen beine 53rant toirft bn, 

))Jie, locnn nnfrc Stbranen ftvoimvcid rodten — 
( 5 nng, eiuig fintt bein 9lnge 311 . 

3iber h)oi;I bir! — fbftlid) ift bein ©d)Inmmer, 
fRid;ig fd)(dft fid)’d in bent cngen §aud; 

3JJit ber ffvcnbc ftirbt pier and) bcr ifninmer, 
9fod)cIn and) bcr 9}tcnfd)cn Qualen and. 
liber bir ntag bie il5crlcninbnng gcifern, ♦ 

SDic 93erfui)rung ipre @iftc ffsei’n. 
liber bid) ber ''Pb'arifder eifcrn, 
gronune 9J?orbfnd)t bic^ bcr ^blic toeii)n, 
©auiier bnrd) 9lpoftcl«3J?adfen f^iden, 

Unb bie 33aftarbtod)ter ber ®ered)tigfeit. 
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2Bte mit Siirfelit, fo mit JKenf^en fpielen, 

Unb fo fort, bis ^in jur (Sioigfcit. 

Ubcr bit mag auc^ f^ortuna gautclu, 

S3ltitb :^erum nad^ tt;rcn ®uf;len fba^n, 
fUienfc^cn balb auf fd^matiten 2:f;ronen fd^aufeln, 
Salb b)cnnn in miiften ^fiil^en bret;n: 

Soi^t bit, mo^I in beincr fcbmaleit 
jDicfem fomif^tragifd^en @cmuf;l, 

®icfer ungeftiimen (^liitfcSmeHe, 

!l>icfem f>offen’^aften Sottofbiel, 

®iefent faulen fteif^igen ©eloimmcl, 

3)icfet ntbeitsooflen fRu^, 

S3tuber! — biefem teiifelootlen ^immel 
©d^lo^ bein ^uge fid^ auf ciotg jn. 

^a^)x benn tool}!, bu STrauter itnfrcr ©eele, 
(Singemiegt oon imfetn ©egmtngcn! 

©d^tummrc tut;ig in bcr ®rabes:^bf;Ie, 

©(^lummre rii^ig bis onf SBieberfe^n ! 

:0iS auf biefen Icicbenoollen §ngeln 
!Dic aftmadjtigc “ipofanne fhngt, 

Unb nad^ aufgenffnen S^obcSvicgcln 
©otteS ©tnrmtoinb biefe f^cict^en in S3emegung 
fdf)n)ingt — 

Sis, befrndjtet oon 3cf;ooa()S Jpand^c, 

©raber treijscn — auf fein mai^tig !Draun 
3n 3 erfdbme 4 enber 'ipianeten fRam^ie 
3^ren f)?anb bie ©riifte ioieberfan’n — 

9iid^t''in iBclten, mie bie SBeifen trciumen, 

Sfndb nid^ in beS “IJobclS ‘}5arabieS, 
fRidbt in §immeln, toic bie Dicftter tcimen — 

2lber mtr ereilen bid^ gemif?. 

®aS eS toa^r fei, toaS ben ^itger freute? 
nodb fenfeits ein ©ebonte fei? 
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bte Sugenb iibctS ©raft gelcite? 

e6 ine:^r benn citle ^b^ntafei? 

®(bort cittbiint ftnb bit bte 9iatfel atte! 

SBabtbeit fc^liitft bein bo^enhudter 
taufenbfad;em ©trabte 
23on beS gto^cn 33ater8 ^elc^e fleu^t. — 

3 tebt benn bin, ibt ftbtnntjen, ftmnmen 2 :ragct! 

Sifcbt mtcb 2 )eii bent gvof 3 en SBiitget attf! 

§otet attf, gebeitletgoffne Jllciget! 

2 :iitntet attf ibm ©taitb attf ©tattb ju §attf! 
233o bet SReitfcb, bet ®otte^ iRatfdblu^ fttiifie? 

2 Bo ba 0 ?Utg', ben ?tbgrunb bittcbsufd;aun ? 
§eili 0 , bail's- bcitfg bift bit, ®ott bet ©tiifte! 

2 Btt tcrebten btcb init @taiin! 

(Stbe mag jutiicf in (Stbe ftciuben, 
giiegt bet ®eift bocb ang bent motfcben §au§ ! 
©eitte ?lfcbe ntag bet ©tntmminb tteiben, 

©eittc lUebe banett emig aii^. 

Almost immediately after the appearance of 
this poem Schiller undertook the editorship of 
a small weekly paper called “ Nachrichten zum 
Nutzen und Vergniigen,” and a little later, with 
the support of Professor Abel and Petersen, 
started under the title of the “ Wiirtembergischer 
Repertorium,” a quarterly review, which was 
designed to do great things for contemporary 
German literature, but came to an abrupt close 
with the third issue. A ■ more impor1;jint edi- 
torial venture meanwhile engaged his atten- 
tion. In September 1781 a Stuttgart poetaster 
named Staudlin produced a “ Schwabischen 
Musenalmanach,” or anthology of Wiirtemberg 
talent, which as a novelty aroused a good deal 
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of interest. Schiller, who was represented in it 
by one poem only, “ Die Entziickung an Laura,” 
was annoyed by the discourtesy with which, as 
he felt, Staudlin had treated him, and resolved 
to take his revenge by the publication of a rival 
volume. With the help of several friends he soon 
had his “ Anthologie ” ready for the press, and 
it appeared early in 1782. Its local success was 
considerable, and as Schiller’s own contribu- 
tions far exceeded in number those of his con- 
tributors, the lion’s share of the credit naturally 
fell to him. His work in particular gained the 
approval of several good judges, whose opinions 
he valued more highly than the loudest plaudits 
of the crowd. 

We have only, however, to turn even to those 
poems of the “Anthologie,” for which Schiller 
afterwards found a place in his collected 
writings, to see how immature his genius still 
was, how uncertain his taste, and how uneven 
his style. There is genuine power, for instance, 
in “ Die Schlacht ” ; “ Die Fliichtling ” is grace- 
ful and melodious ; “ Die Grosse der Welt” has 
here and there the accent of the sublime ; but 
the tragic pathos of “Die Kindesmorderin ” is 
theatrical ; in “ Der Triumph der Liebe ” senti- 
ment degenerates into insipid sentimentalism ; 
and “ ^n einem Moralisten ” is cheap in idea 
and poor in expression. For an illustration of 
the best work of which Schiller was then capable 
we need go no further than “ Die Schlacht.” 
The rugged vigour of this is in keeping with 
the theme, and by no means ineffective. 
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pie 

©corner unb bumpfig, 

@ine SBetteriDolle, 

!Durc^ bte griine ®bne fc^tDanft bet 93Jar[d^. 

3um iDtlben, ct[erncn Siirfelfptel 
©trecft [ic^ uttabfe^li(^ ba^ ©efilbe. 

S3ltdc fried;cn niebcrtodrtS, 

3(n bte 9itppen bad 9JJdmierper3, 
95oritber an poplen S^otengefidptern 
9Jieberjagt bte gvont bet SOiaior: 

§alt! 

Unb ^iegimenter feffelt bad [tarre ^i'ommanbo. 
^antlod ftcpt bie 

•ipracpttg tm gliipenben 9!)?oTgenrot 
SBad bli^t bort per torn ©ebirge? 

©ept tpr bed getitbed ^npnen wepn? 

SBir fepn bed 5‘cinbed B'opnen trepn, 

©ott mtt en^, SBetb nnb J^inbet! 

Sufttg! port tpr ben ©efangV 
SCrommelirirbel, 'ipfeifentlang 
©cpmettert burcp bie ©lieber; 

2Bte brau[t ed fort int fcpbnen, toilben IJatt! 
Unb brauft bnr^ fUiart nnb 23cin. 

©ott befoplen, Sritber! 

3n etner aitberit Selt toteber! 

©cpon ftengt ed fort toie SBetterteudpt, 

®umpf briillt ber Conner fcpon bort, 

©ie Simper 3 ii(ft, pier tradpt er laut, 

®te Sofung brauft »on §eer 3 n §eer — 

^ 0 ^ braufen in ©otted 9tanien fort, 
greier fdpon atmet bie S3ruft. 
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Der 3:Db t[t Io8 — fc^on iDogt bcr ^arnbf, 
(Sti'erit tm h)ol!t(^tcn ^ulcctbantjjf, 

(gtfern fatten bie 3BurfeI. 

5 tta^ umarmen bie |)eere fic^; 
gertig! :^eult’g bon 'ip’loton 311 'ip’loton; 

2luf bie' i?niee geiootfen 

geuern bie SSorbern, biele ftei^en ni^t nte:^r ouf, 
Suden, rei^t bie ftteifenbe ilattatfd^e, 

9 [uf SBormannS iRuntfjfe fbvingt bev §intetmann, 
SSetibiiftung red)t^ nnb linfg nnb uni unb uni, 
Sataittone niebeTtt)al3t bet Jtob. 

®ie ©onne tofcf;t au 3 , t;eiji kennt bie ©d^Iac^t, 
®cf)iBaT3 briitet auf beni §eer bie 9 ^acf)t — 
@ott befo^len, 93ruber! 

3n einer onbetn Selt toieber! 

|)o(^ ffstifet an ben ''Diaden ba§ Slut, 

Sebeube loec^feln niit 2oten, bev 5‘u& 

©traudjelt iiber ben 2eid;nianien — 

„Unb aud;> bn, gran3y „„®vuf?e mein Sottc^en, 
gveunb ! " " 

SBilbev imniev miitet bev ©tveit; 

„®vu^en mitt ic^" — ®ott! S'anievaben, fe^t! 

§intev unS mie bie Ifavtatfd^c f^vingt ! — 

„®vuf3en mitt id; bein Sottcf)en, gveunb! 

„©^Iummve fanft! mo bie ilugelfaat 
„3{egnet, ftuv3’ i^ Sevlaffnev I;tnein." 

^iev^ev, bovrt;in fc^mantt bie ©c^Iad^t, 

(fiitftvev bviitet auf bem §eev bie 9 ?ac^t — 
@ott befo^len, Sviibev! 

3n einev aubevn SlBelt miebev! 

f)ovb^! maS ftvam^sft im Oalofjf) bovbei? 

®ie Slbfutanten fliegen, 
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5Drogonet raffeln in ben 0etnb, 

Unb feme Conner ru^^en. 

SBictona, Sriiber!- 

©d^reden rei^t bte fctgcn ©Itcbcr,. 

Unb fetne gai^ne fintt. — 

Gntf($ieben ift bte fd^arfe 

®er 2;ag blidt ftegenb but(^ bic iRgc^t 

t orc^ ! irommeltmrbel, iJJietfenllang ’ 
timnien f^on 2:tuimpf;gefan^! 

8cbt tno'^l, i^r gebltebenen Sniber! 

3n etner anbern SBelt njteber! 

A certain amount of interest, both personal 
and critical, attaches to a little group of 
“ Laura ” poems belonging to this time, of 
which one — “ Die Entziickung ” — appeared, as 
we have seen, in Staudlin’s “ Almanach,” while 
the others — “ Phantasie an Laura, ” “ Laura am 
Klavier,” and “ Das Geheimnis der Remini- 
scenz” — were included in the “ Anthologie.” 
Biographers have satisfied themselves that the 
statement of Scharffenstein is correct, and that 
the Laura here celebrated was the widow Vischer 
with whom, as we have noted, the poet lodged on 
his settlement in Stuttgart. A woman of thirty, 
small, blue-eyed, and motherly, but with neither 
beauty nor wit, this good Hausfrau would seem 
to have been a very unlikely person to grouse a 
tender passion in even the youngest and most 
susceptible of poets. Here has been a puzzle 
for some of Schiller’s biographers. The fact, 
however, is that the really personal element 
counts for nothing in these poems. Immured 
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in the academy during the years of his awaken- 
ing manhood, and thus shut off from normal 
and healthy contact with the world, Schiller 
at two-and-twenty knew little more about 
women and love than he had learned from 
books. In these circumstances his ardent 
nature readily responded to the first touch of 
womanly charm. It was indeed rather as an 
embodiment of the ‘‘eternal feminine '' than as 
an actual individual that Luise Vischer ap- 
pealed to him. In his own later phrase she 
was to him what Dulcinea had been to Don 
Quixote. Her presence sufficed to stimulate the 
vague fancies of youth, and his warm idealis- 
ing imagination did the rest. This is worth 
noting because, as we shall see more fully by 
and by, his lyrical poetry in general, unlike 
Goethe’s, contains little of the matter of con- 
crete experience. Hence in these “ Laura 
poems (and the very name of his mistress was 
taken over from Klopstock), while there is a 
free outpouring of sentiment, the element of per- 
sonal passion is conspicuously wanting. The 
one which I here quote as an example contains a 
very graceful treatment of the Platonic doctrine, 
that love is the quest of the soul for that twin 
soul with which it was united in the life before 
what wji call birth. This doctrine harmonises 
completely with the mood of exalted reverie in 
which the poet writes. At the same time its 
metaphysical quality keeps the poem in a rarer 
atmosphere than that of ordinary human love. 
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Pas ^cl^eimnis bet: plemintsccna 
9ln fioura 

(Stuig ftarr an betnera 90?uitb 3 U ^angcit, 
SS5ct entpflt mtr biefeg (Slutoerlangcn ? 
SGSer bie SBoUuft, betnen ^aitcf) ju trtnfen, 
3n bein SBefen, voenn Slicfe njinfen, 
©terbenb 311 tevfinfcn? 

glte^en nid^t, tuie o(;ne SBiberftreben 
©tlatien on ben ©ieget fieJ^ ergeben, 

9Jicine (Scifter ^tn im 3lugenblicfc, 
©tiitmenb iiber nteineg CebenS Sriidc, 
3Benn id^ bic^ erblicfe? 

<S 3 )vic^! motmn entlonfcn fie bent 2 )?eifter? 
©uc^en bort bie §einiot nteine ©eifter? 
Dber ^nben [id; getrennte iBvitber, 
SoSgenifen non bent 5Bonb ber ©lieber, 
®ort bei bit [id; inieber V 

3Baten un[rc 2 Bc[en [c^on t>er[Iod;tcn ? 

SBor eS bornm, bojt bie Jp^i^scn 3 )od;ten? 
SBoren loit iin ©tvo^l crlD[d;)ter ©onnen, 
3 n ben S^ogen long nervnn[d;tet Sonnen, 
©d;on in (§ing 3 ervonnen? 

3a, toir looren’s! — 3 nnig mir oerbu^ben 
SBar[t bn in ?ionen, bie »er[d;tonnben ; 
ajjeiiie aj?u[c [oi^ eg au[ bet tviiben 
2 :a[el bet SSetgongen^eit geje^tieben: 

(Sing mit beinetn Sieben! 
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Unb in tnnig fefttterbimbnem SBefcn, 

Sllfo ^ob’ tc^’S ftaunenb bott gelefen, 

SBarcn loir etn @ott, etn fd^affcnb Seben, 

Unb un 5 warb, fic ^errfc^cnb jn burc^inebcn, 

5‘tei bte SBSelt gegeben. 

UnS entgegen goffen iiieftarqucfien 
(StDtg [trbmenb i^re 2Bofiu[tweIien ; 

3!J?a^ttg loften icir ber ! 5 )inge ©iegel, 

3u ber SBa^r^cit Uc^tein ©onneni/iigel 
©c^joang fic^ mifet f^liigel 

SBcine, Santa! biefct ®ott ift nimincr, 

®u unb ic^ bc§ @otte8 f^biie S^riiminet, 

Unb in nnS ein uneriattlid^ ®ringen 
!DaS betlorne SBefen ctn3nic^)lingen, 

©ott^cit 311 etid;iDingen. 

®arum, Santa, biefed ©hittetlangen, 

Stcig (tatt an beinem SJiunb 311 I;angen, 

Unb bie SBolIuft, beincn !paud; 311 ttinien, 

3 n bein SBefcn, ntenn ficb S 3 Ude itinfen, 
©tetbenb 311 tetfinfen. 

®atum flief;n, itie oi^ne SBibetfiteben 
©flatcn an ben ©ieget fid^ etgeben, 

3Keine ©eiftct I;in im Slugcnbltde, 

©tiitmenb iibet meined Se'bend 33 tu(fc, 

SBcnn ic^ bic^ etblidc. 

®atii!m nut entlaufen fic bcm SJJeifict, 

3^te §eimat fud^en meine ©eiftet, 

Sodgetafft Bom Kcttenbonb bet C'Hieber, 

^ffen fi^ bie langgettennten Stiibet 
SBiebetfennenb loicbet. 
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Unb ouc^ bu — ba niic?^ bein Sluge [pa^te, 

933ag ticrrtet bet SBangen '!|3ur))urrote ? 

tt)ir ntd^t, alS ioaren luir termanbtcr 
Oreubig, tote jur ^eimat etit SJcrbannter, 
©lii^enb on einonber? 

Schiller’s poetic work, though it is our chief 
concern here, is not however the main interest 
in the story of his life during the Stuttgart 
period. For the fame which he gained as a 
poet was completely overshadowed by that 
which meanwhile he won as a dramatist. Re- 
ference has been made to a play, the first draft 
of which was already practically finished when 
he left the academy. During his early months 
in Stuttgart he worked at this anew, revising it 
thoroughly and making innumerable changes 
and additions. As in writing it he had no 
thought of the stage, his immediate ambition 
was to get it published. Here difficulties arose ; 
no Stuttgart bookseller would undertake the 
risk of it ; and Petersen’s friendly attempts to 
negotiate with one or another of the Mannheim 
booksellers also failed. The young author was 
therefore compelled to print it at his own ex- 
pense. How he contrived to find the securities 
upon which the Stuttgart publisher insisted, we 
do not know. But in July 1781 ^e play 
appeared under the title of “ Die Raulfer : Ein 
Schauspiel . ” This first edition was anonymous ; 
but it was soon understood to be Schiller’s 
work ; and the sensation which even in this 
form the drama created rapidly carried his 
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name beyond the borders both of city and 
duchy. But this was only a preliminary step. 
A Mannheim bookseller named Schwan brought 
the play to the notice of Wolfgang von Dalberg, 
the director of the National Theatre there, and 
from Dalberg Schiller received a commission to 
prepare a version for the stage. The first per- 
formance took place at Mannheim before a 
crowded house, on Sunday, January 13, 1782. 
The success was instant and unprecedented, 
the curtain falling upon the last scene amid 
repeated thunders of applause. No German 
play had ever aroused such wild enthusiasm. 

We have here to deal with Die Rauber only 
as an incident in Schiller s life, and it will be 
enough therefore if we remark in passing upon 
its outstanding features as a typical production 
of the Sturm und Drang school. Charged with 
energy and stormy passion, it overflows in par- 
ticular with the insurgent spirit which, as we 
have seen, was a general characteristic of the 
early stages of German romanticism. It is at 
bottom a challenge thrown down to the conven- 
tional idols of a sophisticated civilisation ; it 
is a violent diatribe in behalf of freedom and 
the rights of individuality. The backbone of 
its lurid plot is provided by the contrast between 
the old. Graf von Moor's two sons, Karl and 
Franz ;v the former, generous, noble, unsus- 
picious ; the latter, a crafty stage villain of the 
most unconvincing sort. Into Karl Schiller 
(unconsciously it may be assumed) projected 
much of his own rebellious spirit ; in the pro- 
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gress of the play he also becomes a represen- 
tative of Rousseau’s natural man rising to defy 
the evils of our debased system of things. 
Tricked and ruined by his unscrupulous brother, 
wronged, as he believes, by his father, he allows 
his indignation to destroy all sense of proportion 
in his mind ; the world is a den of iniquity ; the 
whole political organism of which it boasts is 
founded on chicanery and fraud. He therefore 
cuts the social ties altogether, gathers about 
him a band of robbers, and henceforth lives in 
outlawry as a rule unto himself. Yet, as it is 
scarcely necessary to add, though his nature is 
embittered it does not lose its radical nobility ; 
he uses his power against injustice and for the 
cause of purity and virtue. The significance of 
such a dramatic exposition of the revolutionary 
doctrines by which the mind of Young Ger- 
many was then being shaken is apparent ; it was 
indeed very largely because it expressed these 
doctrines, crudely it is true, yet with unmis- 
takable freshness and force, that “ Die Rauber ” 
scored such a tremendous success. But one 
point of personal importance has to be empha- 
sised. While like other young men of his time 
in Germany Schiller had absorbed his hatred of 
convention and tyranny, his love of nature and 
liberty, his craving for an ampler and nobler 
life, from the books upon which he ha# fed, the 
circumstances of his own cramped existence at 
the academy had turned the abstractions of 
political theorists into vital realities. He was 
thus peculiarly fitted to become the mouthpiece of 
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the Sturm und Drang spirit. “ Die Rauber'* is 
as much the product of his own rebellion against 
the despotism which had long crushed him down 
as it is of the general movement of the age. 

It should be added that Schiller very quickly 
outgrew this first of his plays. He afterwards 
condemned it because, among other reasons, its 
characters were mere caricatures. He had 
made, he said, and very justly, the fatal mis- 
take of trying to paint men and women before 
he knew anything about them. 

While Die Rauber ’’ was a triumph for the 
dramatist, it brought disaster to the man. The 
duke presently got wind of the performance at 
Mannheim ; obtained a copy of the play, and 
read it with amazement and horror. He had 
been annoyed by Schiller's appearance as a 
poet. Now his anger knew no bounds. He 
sent for the Regimentmedicus^ severely repri- 
manded him for his neglect of his official duties, 
and put him for fourteen days under arrest ; 
afterwards issuing a mandate that henceforth 
he was to desist from literary work entirely. 
Schiller was in no mood to submit to such an 
unreasonable demand. He began indeed peace- 
fully enough by petitioning the duke for some 
mitigation of the sentence. This request only 
made Karl Eugen the more angry, and he 
replied With threats of further punishment. 
Then Schiller resolved to take his fate into hie 
own hands and to seek freedom in flight. His 
plans, soon made, were successfully carried out. 
One evening in September, while all Stuttgart 
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was excited over the preparations which were 
being made for the reception of the Grand 
Duke Paul of Russia, he and a good friend 
named Streicher drove unnoticed through the 
Esslinger Gate of the city. The next morning 
they crossed the frontier of the duchy and in 
due course reached Mannheim, which Schiller 
had chosen as his asylum. He had now placed 
himself beyond the reach of the duke ; but in 
doing this he had abandoned home, family, and 
all the advantages of a settled career. 

IV 

S CHILLER’S desire to settle down quietly to 
work in Mannheim was rudely disturbed by 
reports that Karl Eugen intended to demand 
his extradition. Mannheim being dangerous, a 
refuge had to be sought elsewhere ; first in Frank- 
fort ; then in Oggersheim near Mannheim ; and 
finally in the house of his friend Frau von 
Wolzogen in the little village of Bauerbach in 
the Thuringian Forest. In the last-named 
place, under the assumed name of Dr. Ritter, 
he resided nearly eight months (December 8, 
1782, to July 24, 1783), and there for the first 
time since his childhood he felt himself free and 
happy. He would willingly indeed hajie made 
his home there altogether as the hu)!{>and of 
Frau von Wolzogen’ s blue-eyed daughter Char- 
lotte. But Charlotte soon destroyed his Idyllic 
dream of love by marrying an officer, while 
Frau von Wolzogen ultimately succeeded in 
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persuading him that in the interests of his 
future career his return to Mannheim was 
essential. 

His situation and outlook meanwhile were 
desperate enough to shake the firmest courage. 
He was entirely without resources, and was 
forced to depend, even for the commonest neces- 
saries of life, upon the kindness of friends ; his 
father, to whom he more than once appealed, 
was unable or unwilling to help him ; his debts, 
already large, were continually accumulating ; 
his health was bad. He had, moreover, to 
struggle against repeated disappointments and 
the hopes deferred which make the heart sick. 
He had carried with him from Stuttgart the 
greater part of a new play, Die Verschworung 
des Fiesko zu Genua, on which for the moment 
he had staked his fortunes ; and he was at 
first encouraged by the authorities of the Mann- 
heim Theatre to believe that this would be pro- 
duced at once and with a certainty of success. 
Then came a knock-down blow in the shape of 
a letter from Dalberg, that in its present shape 
it was not suited for the stage, and all his expec- 
tations went down like a house of cards. It 
was only the splendid loyalty of Streicher which 
in this critical juncture saved him from absolute 
despair. Even when, after further exasperating 
delays Wd misunderstandings, Fiesko was 
finally performed, its comparative failure with 
an audience which had anticipated a repetition 
of the sensationalism of Die Rauber was 
only one more drop of bitterness in his cup. His 
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hopes revived indeed three months later when a 
second play, Kabale und Liebe,’* was received 
with every mark of popular favour. Easily 
elated as well as depressed, he was at this time 
happy also in his appointment as Dalberg's 
Theaterdichter. But this engagement, which 
was to have been his open road to fame and 
wealth, came to an end in August 1784, and he 
once more found himself adrift. 

The two plays just mentioned must not detain 
us here ; but we must still pause just to recog- 
nise the significance of their general character 
and spirit in connection with the growth of their 
author’s mind. Fiesko^^ (inspired by a pass- 
ing phrase of Rousseau’s) deals with a revolt 
against tyranny, a congenial theme to which 
the poet returned later in Don Carlos,'' Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans," Wilhelm Tell," and 
the unfinished Demetrius." Kabale und 
Liebe" (a domestic tragedy ” of a kind that 
Lessing’s ‘^Miss Sara Sampson" and ‘‘Emilia 
Galotti " had made popular in Germany) is an 
attack upon class prejudice and the evils arising 
from the despotism and immorality of the petty 
German courts of the time. In it the revolu- 
tionary note is unmistakable. 

The termination of his connection with the 
Mannheim Theatre left Schiller face t® face 
with ruin, from which he was saved cftly by 
the ready generosity of Frau von Wolzogen. 
For the moment he was more than half inclined 
to follow Dalberg’s advice and take up the 
practice of medicine. But he soon dismissed 
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the thought, and resolved to try what journalism 
would do for him instead. In November 1784 
we find him accordingly issuing the preliminary 
announcement of an ambitious bi-monthly 
periodical, to be called “ Die Rheinische Thalia,” 
from which, as he had already convinced him- 
self in his characteristically sanguine fashion, 
he might look to receive an annual income of 
a thousand gulden. Unfortunately, from the 
point of view of practical emergencies, the first 
number was not ready for publication till the 
following March. 

Meanwhile, the excitable young poet was not 
too much distracted with the sordid anxieties of 
everyday existence to find place and time for 
love. The immediate successor of Lotte von 
Wolzogen was Margareta, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of the Mannheim bookseller Schwan, 
whose name has already appeared in these 
pages. Warm as was his affection for her, 
however, he did not propose marriage until, in 
the circumstances to be described presently, he 
had left Mannheim for Leipzig. The letter 
which he then addressed to her father drew 
forth an immediate and emphatic refusal ; 
Schwan was keen enough to perceive the total 
incompatibility of temper of the lovers, and 
declined because, in his own phrase, “ gliick- 
lich wSre Schiller mit meiner Tochter nicht 
gewesen ” ; and Schiller himself afterwards 
came to realise and confess that the old man 
was right. At the same time a passion of a 
more stormy character had begun to influence 
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his life. In the spring of 1784 there came to 
Mannheim a certain Charlotte von Kalb, who 
already admired Schiller’s writings, and prompted 
by this admiration now sought his personal 
acquaintance. The wife of a French officer, 
young, rich, clever, very beautiful, of mercurial 
temperament and quickly changing moods, this 
strange creature exercised, as one by one such 
men as Herder, Goethe, Jean Paul, and Fichte 
testified, an extraordinary fascination over all 
who came into contact with her. Upon Schiller 
her spell now fell ; and for a while he knew 
from personal experience all the curious vicis- 
situdes — the intoxication and unrest, the feverish 
excitement and the rapid reactions — of a strong, 
soul-stirring love. 

This episode is specially interesting to us here 
because it undoubtedly inspired two of his rare 
poems of this period — the one now commonly 
known as “ Der Kampf ” and “ Die Resignation.” 
In these for once the personal note is strong, 
and they thus provide a striking contrast with 
the earlier “ Laura” poems already considered. 
The former (which would be much more fittingly 
described by its original title, “ Die Freigeisterie 
der Leidenschaft ”) sets forth in vigorous phrases 
the struggle between inclination and duty, and 
raises the voice of nature against conventional 
restraints : » 

liein, langer werd’ ich diesen Kampf nicht kampfen, 

Den Riesenkampf der Pflicht. 

Kannst du des Herzens Flammentrieb nicht dSmpfen, 

So fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht. 
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“ Die Resignation ” contains a reply to this in- 
surgent sentiment. The unbelieving world will 
sneer, but the poet looks beyond the satisfactions 
of time to those of eternity. Faith will justify 
itself. Nature offers to her children two gifts — 
Hope and Enjoyment ; but one of these only 
can be accepted, and though the wise man will 
choose Hope, the fact remains that all Eternity 
will never resupply what the moment has sacri- 
ficed. This poem is important, because it shows 
us Schiller emerging triumphant from the moral 
conflict. But it represents a stage only in his 
development. As we shall presently see, he 
afterwards passed beyond its philosophy into an 
ampler and purer air. 

Shid) id) luav iit 3(tfabien gebovcn, 

Sludj mix- l)at bte ilcatux 

Slit nietncx Siege greitbc 3 ugefd;nHnTn ; 

?lud; id^ tuav iii 5(rfabieu geboven, 

T)od) Si^xcinen gab bex htX 3 C Sen 3 mix nux. 

!l)ed ^ebeiiig 2)Jai blii^t einmal nnb nid^t miebex; 
9JJix l;at ex abgeblitf;!. 

T)ex [tide (Sott — o meinct, meine -iBxubex — 

T)ex ftille @ott taud;t meine 5«del niebex, 

Unb bie (Sxidjcimmg flie^t. 

ftel/ id; fd;on anf beinex finftexn Sxitefe, 
giixi^tbaxe (Smigteit! 

(Smbfange meiiten '3Sodmad;tbxief 3 um ©liicte! 
bxirig’ il;n miexbxoc^en bix 3 uxiide, 
mei |3 nici^td bon ©liidieligteit. 
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’SBor betnem 2:^ron et^eb' ic^ meitie ^lage, 
25erpIIte 9itd;tertn. 

2luf jenem ©tern gtng cine frof^c ©age, 
jDu tf;roneft ^icv niit beS ©eric^ted 2Bage 
llnb nenneft btc^ 23ergeltettn. 

$ter, man, marten ©^^recfen aitf ben ®bfen 
Unb greubcn auf ben 9icblicben. 

®eg .^er 3 enS Striimmen merbcft bn entblbjsen, 

®er ^orficbt 9tatfel merbeft bu inir Ibfen, 

Unb 9ied)nung fatten mit bem Scibenben. 

§ter offne [id? bie ©eiinat bem SBerbanntcn, 

§ier cnbige bcS ®nlberd ®ornenbabn. 

(Sin ©bttcvtinb, ba§ [ie mit 2i5abtl?eit nannten 
!Dic meiften fto^cn, ineitige nnr fannten, 

§)ielt meiitei? ^eknd rafd^en 

„3d? 3 at;Ie bir in cinem anbcrn l^ebcn, 

(Sieb beiite 3ugenb mir! 

‘iRi(^t8 fann id) bit al0 biefc SBeifang gcben." 
nat;m bie iBeifung auf bag anbre i^'cben, 

Unb meiuer Sugenb ^reuben gab id? ib?r. 

„@ieb mir bag Sffieib, [o teuer bcinem Iper 3 en, 

©icb bcinc \?aura mir! 

3enfeitg ber ©rciber mnd?crn beinc ©^mer 3 en." 

3cb ri| fie blutenb aug bent munben !per 3 en, 

Unb mcinte taut, unb gab fie it?r. 

$ 

„®ie ©(!^ulbberfd?reibmig lautet an bie 2:ol<;n," 

• ^obnlad?cltc bie SKelt ; 

„®tc Siignerin, gebungcn ton ©efpoten, 

|)at fiir bie 2Bal?r^eit ©c!f)attcn bir gcboten, 

®u bift nid?t me:^r, mcnn biefer ©d^ein cerfallt." 
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tt)t^elte bas ©c^Iangcn^eer ber <Sj>6tter 
„25or etnem 2Ba^n, ben mir SSeriabtnng tnei^t 
©rjitterft bu? 2BaS follcn beinc ©otter, 

!!De8 tranten SSeltolanS tolou erbac^te 9?etter, 

Die SEfJenfc^entoi^ beS ajjenfb^en ^Rotburft lei^t ?" 

„SBa8 ^ei^t bte ung ©rciBer berfen? 

©ie (Stoigfeit, mit ber bu citel brangft? 
(5t;rtDurbtg nur, toetl §iHtcn fie oerftecEen, 
iJer fHiefend^atten unfrer eigncn ©^recfen 
3m ^ol^len ©fjtegel ber ©emiffcngangft." 

„©tn Siigenbilb lebenbiger ©eftalten, 

!Dte aJtumie ber 3eit, 

SBom Salfamgeift ber ^offming in ben folten 
58eBaufungen beS ©rabeS l^inge^alten, 

nennt bein gieberma^n Unfterblid^feit ?" 

„i5ur Soffnungen — 33ern)efung ftraft fie ^iigen — 
©abft bu gcmiffc ©iiter b^n? 

©etbStaufenb 3abre ber Sob gefcbioiegen, 

^am je ein 8ei(bnam au8 ber ©rnft geftiegen, 

S)er fBtelbung tbot oon ber SBergelterin V" — 

3cb fab bie 3ett nacb beinen Ufern fliegen, 

Ste blixbenbe 9tatur 

S3Ueb btnter ibr, etn melter Seicbnam, liegen, 

^ein Soter fam auS feiner ©rnft geftiegen, 

Unb feft oertraut' idb ouf ben ©btterfcbwur. 

Slit ^eine -^reuben bab’ icb bit gefd^lab^tet, 

3ebt merf’ i(b micb ror beinen SKicbtertbron ■ 
S)er fUtcnge itoiJott bab' iA beberjt oeradbtet, 

‘JJur beinc ©iiter bab’ ibb 9to|3 geacbtet, 
aSergellerin, i(b forbre tneinen 2obn. 
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■ „90?it gletc^cT SteBc Ucb’ id? metnc finbet!" 

9?tcf unfid^tbar etn ®entu§. 

©lumen, rtef cr, ^brt eS, SJJenic^enftnber, 
©lumen bird?eu fiir ben meifen ginbet, 

®ie l^ei^en §offnung unb ®cnu^." 

„2Ber btcfet ©lumen eine broc^, begel^re 
®te anbrc ©c^mefter nid?t. 

©ente^e, tuer nic^t glauben fann. ®te Sel?i:e 
3ft emig, mie bic 2Beit. Set glauben fann, entbe^^te ! 
®te Seltgefc^id^te ift baS Seltgeric^t." 

„®u :^oft gel?offt, beiii 8ol?n ift abgetragen, 

SDein ®laube mat bein jitgemogneS ©liid. 

®u fonnteft beine Seifen ftagen, 

SoS man eon bet ^Jfinute auSgefc^lagen 
@iebt feine (Sieigteit 3 utu(f." 

It must be added that Frau von Kalb’s influ- 
ence counted in a practical way, for it secured for 
Schiller an invitation to read selections from his 
writings before the Court of Hesse- Darmstadt. 
He chose the first act of the new play, “ Don 
Carlos,” on which he was then engaged. His 
performance was received with great favour, and 
the Duke of Weimar (Goethe’s friend), who was 
present, the next day conferred upon him the 
title of Rath. He was quick to see in this 
trifling honour the promise of more substan- 
tial recognition ; but in this anticipation he 
Y^as once more disappointed. The winter of 
1784-85 was a period of grinding poverty and 
incessant struggle, and by the beginning of the 
spring he had almost lost hope. As Mannheim 
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seemed to offer no further field for his efforts, 
he now determined to try his fate elsewhere. 
Some months before he had received from four 
enthusiastic admirers in Leipzig a letter over- 
flowing with feelings of friendship and gratitude. 
These four unknown correspondents, whose 
spontaneous expressions of affection went 
straight to Schiller’s heart, were Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand Huber, the son of a Leipzig professor ; 
Christian Gottfried Korner, whom we best know 
now as the father of a more famous son ; and 
two sisters, Minna and Dora Stock, the former 
of whom was engaged to Korner. The rela- 
tionship thus unexpectedly established turned 
Schiller’s mind towards Leipzig, and a powerful 
further attraction was provided when Korner in- 
duced a publisher there named Goschen (grand- 
father of the English statesman, Lord Goschen) 
to undertake the publication of Thalia,'’ 
on terms much more favourable than those 
which had been offered by any Mannheim house. 
He resolved therefore to visit Leipzig, and left 
Mannheim on April 9, 1785 — as it proved, for 
good. 

V 

S CHILLER was not disappointed in his new 
friends, who gave him, along with cheerful 
cimpanionship, the sympathy and encour- 
agement of which he was then so much in need. 
In Korner in particular he found a man after 
his own heart, and his intimacy with this noble- 
minded and cultured young lawyer must be 
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• counted a chief factor in the change which now 
came over the spirit of his life. Nor was 
Korner's help of an intellectual and moral char- 
acter merely. Learning of Schiller's pressing 
pecuniary difficulties, he not only rescued him 
from his embarrassment by an immediate supply 
of money, but also insisted upon providing for all 
his needs during the ensuing year ; and this 
offer of assistance he made so delicately that 
Schiller's pride, which at first took alarm, was 
completely broken down, and he gratefully 
became for the time being his friend's pensioner. 
'' Fiir dein schbnes und edles Anerbieten," he 
wrote, '' habe ich nur einen einzigen Dank, 
dieser ist die Freimiitigkeit und Freude, womit 
ich es annehme." 

This relief from financial anxieties did much 
to bring him the peace of mind which he had 
long craved, and he was now able to turn with 
fresh courage to his work. The summer of 
1785, spent mainly in rural quietude in the 
village of Gohlis near Leipzig, saw steady pro- 
gress with both Thalia and Don Carlos '' ; 
and life meanwhile was made very pleasant by the 
nearness of his friends. This, however, was only 
the prelude of another change. In August Korner 
and Minna Stock were married, and as Korner 
held an important official position in Dresden, 
it was there that they had to make thdr home. 
Schiller who, outside the circle of friencfship, had 
found little that was congenial in Leipzig, there- 
upon decided to try his fortunes in Dresden 
instead. A month later, and much to their 
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delight, he accordingly joined the young couple' 
in their summer home at Loschwitz, near that 
city, where Korner owned a vineyard ; and 
there amid the most beautiful scenery some 
weeks of idyllic happiness were passed. Then 
towards the end of October the little party 
removed to Dresden, where Korner had already 
made all arrangements for Schiller’s comfort. 
He lodged at first just opposite his friends’ 
house, and afterwards with them, and for 
upwards of two years from this time on he was 
virtually a member of their family. He was 
now able to write to his sister : “ Ich sehe riick- 
warts in mein Leben, und bin frdhlich, liebe 
Schwester, und voll Muth fiir die Zukunft.” 

This new mood of buoyancy and hope was 
the direct inspiration of one most remarkable 
poem — the ode “An die Freude,’’ which dates 
from the earlier months of this period, though 
whether from the summer days at Gohlis or 
from the first months at Dresden, remains uncer- 
tain. As an expression of a personal happiness 
at once keen and singularly pure, its significance 
will be evident.^ But we should miss its mean- 
ing if we undertook to interpret it only on the 
individual side. Its wider bearings must be 
carefully considered. It marks a fundamental 
change in the young poet’s general attitude 
towards ^ife. It shows us that he was now fast 

1 An attempt has been made to trace its genesis to a rather 
dramatic incident. Schiller, it is said, saved a young theological 
student from despair and suicide, and wrote this “ Lied ' in a spirit 
of gratitude for the success of his humanitarian efforts. The story 
is of a kind to keep its currency ; but it appears to have no foundation 
in fact. 
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outgrowing the turbulence and pessimism of 
youth ; that his former ferment of soul was 
passing away ; that, whereas he had hitherto 
revolted against the whole system of things, he 
was now becoming reconciled to it ; that his 
maturing mind was already beginning to feel 
something of the benign influences of serenity 
and peace. A great revelation had come to 
him : at the heart of universal nature he had 
found abounding happiness as the mainspring 
and moving spirit of the whole. Moreover, from 
its opening stanza to its last the poem is filled 
with the splendid idealism and the large spirit 
of humanity which we rightly associate with 
Schiller’s name, and of which we here have the 
first clear exposition. The secret of universal 
happiness is universal love ; children of a 
common Father all men are brothers the wide- 
world over ; he who has never known the 
mystic touch of sympathy alone stands outside 
the great fellowship. So the poet sings in 
noble numbers, and the sweep of his verse is 
so majestic and irresistible that, often as the 
poem has been set to music, it seems to gain 
little, even in Beethoven’s magnificent ninth 
symphony, from the support of the sister art. 

Steubc, f(i^oner Ootterfunfen, 

Sod^tet ou8 (§U;fiura, 

Sir betrcten feuertrunfen, 

betn ^eiligtura. 
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!Detiie btnben iDieber, 

SBaS bie SO'iobe ftreng geteilt; 

IHe 9JJenf(i^en tDcrben iSriibcr, 

SBo betn fanfter 

6^ot 

©cib umfcblungen, SOitlltouen! 

®tefcn bev ganjeit 2Belt! 

Gruber — itberm ©ternenjelt 

9Jiuj3 ein Itebct 95atev toor^nen. 

3Bem ber grolsc Surf gelungcit, 

(Sitter i^^cuubeS f^i-'eimb ju feiit, 

Set ein i;oIbe^ Scib errungen, 

SJftfd^e fetnen 3iubel ein! 

3a — wet oud; nur eine ©eele 
©ein nennt anf bent ©tbcnrunb! 

Unb tner’^ nie gefonnt, ber ftet;le 
Seinenb fid; anS biefcin ®unb. 


(5 1; c r 

Sa^ ben gro^en fRing Betnof;net, 
^ulbige ber ©t;mpat(;ie ! 

3u ben ©ternen leitct fie, 

So ber Unbefannte t(;ronet. 

greube trinfen ade Sefen 
2ln ben S3ruften ber ifiatur; 

5Hfe ®uten, ade Sbfcu 
.g'olgen if;rer 9?ofenffnir. 

Jfujfe gab fie und unb 9Jeben, 
(Sinen f^reunb, gepruft im !Xob; 
Soduft toarb bein Surm gegeben, 
Unb ber Sf;crub fte^t oor @ott. 
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(5^or 

3(;r ftiirjt nicber, aJZtHionen? 

2l(;neft bu ben ©^opfet, SBelt? 

@ud/ i^n libetm ©ternenjelt! 

(iber ©ternen mu^ cr tt)oI;nen. 

greube f;ei^t bic ftarfe geber 
3n ber eintgen S'JatUT. 
greube, gveube treibt bte JRaber 
3n bev gro^en SBeltenui^r. 

58lumen lodt |ie auS ben ileimen, 

©onnen and bent girmament, 

©pf;dven rofit fie in ben 9iaumen, 
jDie beg ©ef;erg 9ioI;r ni^t tennt. 

(5 (jot 

grot;, ink I'cine ©onnen fliegen 

■Dnrd^ beg iptmmeig prad;t’gen 'Plan, 
SBanbelt, Sriiber, eitre ifiafiii, 
gvenbtg, lok ein ^elb jnm ©iegen. 

9(ng bev 9Bat;rt;eit gencti^icgel 
Sad^elt fie ben govfc^ev on. 

3u ber !irugcnb fteiiein liugel 
f!ettet fie beg jiulberg S3a^n. 

3(uf beg ©lanbeng ©onnenbevge 
©ief;t man if;ve gaf^nen ioe|n, 
iDiivd; ben 9i'if5 gefpvengter ©cirge 
©ie im (Sf;or bet (Sngel ftc^n. 

(5 1) 0 r 

!DuIbet mntig, fDJifltonen! 

®ulbet fitr bie beffte SBelt! 

®toben itbetm ©tevnenjelt 
SBirb ein grower ®ott belof;nen. 
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©ottern lamt man nt(J^t ncrgclten; 

(S(?^on ift’g, t'^ncn gletc^ ju fctn. 

©ram itnb Slrmut foft fic^ mclbcn, 

9)iit ben ^o^cn ftc^ crftcun. 

@roK unb 9?aci^c |ct toergcffcn, 

Unferm Jobfcinb fct scr.^iefjn, 

®etne Ji^rdne foK if;n prcffen, 
iletnc 9?cue noge t^n. 

S^or 

Unfet ©(^utbBud^ fet tocrnic^tet! 

9Iu5gefb^nt bte gan.^c SBelt! 

33rubcr — ubcrm ©tcrnenjclt 
9?t(^tet ®ott, mic mir getic^tct. 

^reube fbtubelt in ^olalen, 

3n bet jraubc goibnem Slut 
Srinfeit ©anftmut Slannibalen, 

Die 25ei‘jmciflung ^elbenmut 

Sriiber, flicgt toon eiiren ©tfeen, 

SBenn ber tootle S'Jbmer freift, 

Safet ben ©(^anm jum |)immel fprl^en: 
DtefeS ©lag bem guten ©eift! 

Den ber ©terne 3Btrbel loben, 

Den beg ©erapt^g 

„Diefeg ©tag bem guten ©eift 
iiberm ©ternenjelt bort oben! 

geften aJZut in fcbmerem Seiben, 

^ilfe, itoo bie Unfc^nlb toeint, 

©ttotgfeit gef^ttoornen ©iben, 

SBai^r^eit gcgen greunb unb Scinb, 
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3)iannerftolg »or ^ontgSt^ronen — 

®vubet, gait’ eg ®iit unb S3Iut — 
jDem SSerbienfte jctnc ^\‘oncii, 

Untergang bcr Siigenbrut ! 

©d^Ue^t belt l^eirgen bid^ter, 

©(^njoTt bei biefcm golbncn SBctn, 

S)em ©eliibbe treu jit fein, 

©d;iDbrt eg bet bem ©ternenrtd;ter ! 

At Dresden Schiller wrote a fragmentary 
prose-romance, “ Der Geisterseher,” and a series 
of “ Philosophische Briefe ” (published in 
“Thalia”), in which the leading ideas of “An 
der Freude ” reappear under more metaphysical 
forms. But the principal work of this period 
was the completion of “ Don Carlos,” which 
after many alterations and innumerable revisions 
received its final touches in May 1787. This is 
Schiller’s first mature play, and it has special in- 
terest for us here because of the clearness with 
which it indicates the general movement of his 
mind. It is the production of one who was as 
powerfully stirred as ever before by the struggle 
of freedom and right with tyranny and injustice, 
and had lost nothing of his fine youthful ardour, 
but whose mind was no longer swayed by the 
blind passions of merely destructive revolt. It 
shows us the iconoclast ripening into the re- 
. former ; as Carlyle says, “ The wild enthusiast, 
that spurned the errors of the world, has now be- 
come the enlightened moralist, that laments their 
necessity, or endeavoursto find out theirremedy.” 
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This new spirit of reconstruction finds its fullest 
representative in the noble Marquis of Posa, 
who is the central figure of the closing stages 
of the tragedy, and is quite evidently the mouth- 
piece of the poet’s own far-reaching political 
philosophy. The Marquis himself admits that 
he belongs less to his own age than to the ages 
to come,^ and it is obvious throughout that his 
humanitarian ideas and dreams of a regene- 
rated world are bred by the faith and social 
aspirations of the later eighteenth century, and 
have little dramatic propriety on the lips of a 
sixteenth century Spaniard. From the per- 
sonal point of view, however, such an ana- 
chronism is particularly instructive. Nor must 
we overlook a certain change in Schiller’s con- 
ception of tragedy, to which the drama testifies. 
As one of his recent German biographers puts 
it in a passage which I translate : '' The driving 
power of ^ Die Rauber ’ was goodness in despair. 
The preponderating power of evil sweeps the 
noble man to destruction. ‘ Kabale und Liebe ’ 
was possible only through the superiority of 
evil, and an unconditional belief in its activity 
and restlessness, so that in this work goodness 
seemed to be reduced to total ineffectiveness. 
This has now been changed. Even if evil has 
power in the world, goodness is still the force 
which in the end must triumph ; the right of 
world-conquest {W eltuberwmdung) belongs to 
it.” ^ That general movement of mind upon 
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which I have tried to lay emphasis has modified 
even his view of the relations of good and evil 
in the field of tragedy. 

Happy as he continued to be in Dresden and 
with his friends, his restless spirit presently 
began to long once more for change, and, as 
he frankly told Korner, he felt the need of 
new surroundings and new impulses to save his 
genius from stagnation. This time he turned 
his thoughts towards Weimar, at that moment 
the centre of German culture. The Prince of 
Weimar, as we remember, had already shown 
an appreciation of his talents ; and it was there- 
fore natural for him to believe that in Karl 
August’s brilliant little capital he might find a 
cordial welcome and larger opportunities than 
he had yet discovered elsewhere. The fact that 
Frau von Kalb was then living in Weimar was 
doubtless a further attraction. At the time of 
his arrival, however (July 1787), the duke was 
absent in Potsdam and Goethe in Italy, and the 
court was thus deprived of its two most pro- 
minent figures. But he made the acquaintance 
of other noteworthy residents of the city, in 
particular, Wieland and Herder, with the former 
of whom he was soon on terms of considerable 
intimacy, while the most exclusive circles of 
society gladly opened their doors to him. 

He was now determined to try his hand in a 
new department of literature, and one which, 
as he hoped, might prove more profitable than 
poetry and the drama. In part, through the 
influence of Korner, he had already become 
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nterested in history, and his work on “ Don 
Carlos ” had made him familiar with the age 
of Philip II of Spain. He therefore resolved to 
turn his knowledge to account, and, working 
ten or twelve hours a day with an enthusiasm 
which grew with the progress of the under- 
taking, he produced in 1788 his “ Geschichte des 
Abfalls der Niederlande.” The significance of 
the subject should be noted ; Schiller chose it 
because the heroic struggles of the Netherlands 
for political and religious freedom made a 
tremendous appeal to his liberal sympathies ; 
and thus this first of his essays in history falls 
into line with his dramatic writings. He 
brought to bear upon his theme, therefore, a 
warmth of human interest which enabled him 
to weave even the driest facts of the chronicles 
into a spirited and moving narrative, while at 
the same time, since his object was not merely 
to tell a story but also to elucidate its meaning, 
he introduced into his pages many charac- 
teristic philosophical and political reflections. 
The work had an immediate success ; it placed 
him for the first time in his life in a position 
of financial independence ; ultimately, it secured 
for him an appointment as professor of history 
in the University of Jena. This position un- 
fortunately was " without salary or emolu- 
ment ” ; but it gave Schiller a certain standing, 
and indirectly helped him in his work. Very 
naturally his attention was now mainly occupied 
with historical labours, the most substantial 
result of which is to be found in his “ Geschichte 
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des dreissigjahrigen Krieces.” But this, though 
it is convenient to mentioR and dismiss it here, 
belongs to a somewhat later period. 

An event of capital importance during 
Schiller’s first residence in Weimar was his 
meeting with Goethe some time after the 
latter’s return from Italy. This took place in 
the house of Frau von Lengefeld, afterwards 
Schiller’s mother-in-law. Goethe had been 
willing to play his part in Schiller’s appoint- 
ment to the professorship, but he expressed no 
desire to make his acquaintance. On the con- 
trary, he deliberately held aloof from him. He 
had come back from Italy steeped in classicism 
and with a new theory of art based entirely upon 
the Hellenic principles of restraint and beauty 
in repose, and he was distressed to find the 
German public still enraptured with the violence 
and crudities of the Sturm und Drang school. 
Now Schiller himself, as we have seen, had by 
this time largely outgrown his early romantic 
creed. But this Goethe did not know. He 
thoughtof himonlyas theauthor of “ DieRauber” 
and “ Fiesko,” and thus regarded him as the man 
who more than any other had corrupted popular 
taste. Schiller, on his side, was equally ill- 
disposed towards his great contemporary, and 
much as he admired his genius, felt himself 
repelled by his personality. After their first 
meeting he wrote to Korner that Goethe’s 
“ whole being ” was so radically different from 
his own, and that he and Goethe moved in 
fact in such totally different worlds, that he 
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did not see how they could ever become intimate. 
Nor did time and fufmer intercourse serve to 
modify these impressions. They tended rather 
to deepen them. Schiller found Goethe cold, 
remote, unemotional. '' I believe, indeed,'' he 
declared, that he is an egotist in an unusual 
degree." For the moment, then, these two 
great men stood apart in attitudes of reciprocal 
distrust. The fundamental contrast which ex- 
isted between their moral and intellectual char- 
acters was alone apparent to them. The bond 
of sympathy which was none the less to unite 
them in the closest friendship they were not to 
discover till later. 

Two most important poems, each marking in 
its own way the change in Schiller's thought, 
belong to the close of this Weimar period — 

Die Gutter Griechenlands " and Die 
Kiinstler." 

Among the new factors which were now aid- 
ing his development both as thinker and as 
artist, a prominent place must be given to his 
study of Greek literature. Into this, for him, 
practically fresh field he threw himself with all 
the impetuosity of his nature. He read Homer 
again and again in Voss' vigorous version, and 
with the assistance of Latin and French render- 
ings translated the Iphigenia in Aulis "of Euri- 
pides, and some scenes from the same poet's 

Phoenician Women." These translations he to 
some extent regarded as exercises in style, and 
he was doubtless right in believing that|they 
helped him to rid himself of the exuberance and 
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redundancies by which, as he now perceived, 
his diction had been disfigured. On the techni- 
cal side, therefore, this discipline in the school 
of the Greeks was of great service to him. But 
his contact with Hellenic art had at the same 
time a deeper influence in supporting the move- 
ment of his mind towards a purely ideal con- 
ception of life and literature. This influence 
became more and more pronounced in the 
further stages of his mental evolution. 

“ Die Gotter Griechenlands ” was directly in- 
spired by these Hellenic studies, and expresses the 
poet’s passionate regret over the passing beyond 
possibility of recall of that antique mythological 
world, the full beauty of which had lately been 
revealed to him. That the poem shows intense 
sympathy with the old Hellenic way of asso- 
ciating the forces of nature with personalities 
of superhuman loveliness, will be at once ap- 
parent. Yet we must be careful not to mis- 
understand its so-called “ paganism.” Severe 
orthodox critics did not fail to denounce it on 
this ground at the time of its publication, and 
the English reader will scarcely need to be re- 
minded of Mrs. Browning’s heated reply in “ The 
Dead Pan, ” to what she took to be its implicit 
attack upon Christianity.’ But the fact is that 
the poet’s protest is directed, not against Chris- 
tianity, but against the hard and dry materialism 
which had been the predominant characteristic 
of eighteenth- century philosophy. Where the 

i Cp, Miss Royds’ “ Mrs. Browning and her Poetry,” in this series, 
p. 71. 
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Greeks saw Phoebus Apollo sweeping through 
the fields of heaven in his golden car, our pur- 
blind senses detect only a lifeless ball of fire ! 
It is upon this contrast between two different 
points of view — the point of view of poetical 
imagination, quick to seize the vision of divine 
beauty behind the common show of things, and 
that of rationalising science, callously content 
with what it chooses to regard as realities — 
that the whole thought of the poem is based. 
Such a contrast is perfectly natural and proper 
to the poetic mood. Even Wordsworth, whose 
Christianity was certainly beyond suspicion, felt 
and expressed it in that great sonnet in which, 
after bewailing that “ the world is too much 
with us,” he exclaims : 

“ Great God, I’d rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


5)ic ^fitter ^ricd)cnlauhs 

t^r bte fd^one SBelt regievet, 
2ln bet gteube lei^tem ©ongelbonb 
©elige ©efdjled^ter nod^ geful;tet, 
©c^one SBefen mid bent y'ci&eflciitb! 

2ld^, ba euer Sonnebienft noc^ glcin 3 te, 
333ie gan 3 onberd, onberd itior cd ba! 
iDa man beine Sempel nod^ betrainte, 
25enud 31mat^ufia! 
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®a bcr !l)ic 6 tung jauBcrtfd^e ^iitlc 
®id^ nc»(^ Uebltc^ imt bie Sa^rbett wanb — 
®uTd^ bte ©(^o^)fung ftofi ba SebengfiiHe, 
llnb tca^ nte cnipfinbeii iotvb, em^sfanb. 

3In bcr Stebc 23u)en [ie ju briirfen, 

@ab man b; 6 :^ern Slbcl bet 9latur, 

SItfeS iDteS ben eingciBCtf^ten S 3 li(fen, 

SHteS eine^ @otteS ©pur. 

335o ietjt nur, iute unfre SBeifcn fagen, 
©celenlo^ ein j^euerbaU [id; bret^t, 

Senite bantalS [cinen golbnen 333agcn 
fteliod in ftifier 33iaie[tat. 

®ie[e §bi;en [iidten Oreobcn, 

(Sin ®rl;ag Icbt’ in [cnem iBanm, 

2lu§ ben Urnen liebli^er '‘Dfafaben 
©prang ber ©trbme ©ilberfd^aum. 

3 cner Corbcer wanb [id^ einft urn J)ilfc, 
2 :antald jToc^ter [c^tueigt in biefem i^tein, 
©prinp’ Sia^ tbnt’ auS [enem ©cpilfc, 
^ptlontcIaS ©d;mer 3 au§ bie[em ^ain. 

3 ener S3ad; cmpfing ®emeterg 
S)ie fie urn iperfepponen geireint, 
llnb bon biefent piigel ri'ef Sptperc, 

2 (d;, umfonft! ben f^bncn f^reunb. 

3 u iDeulaliond ®e[dpled;te ftiegen 
!Damal^ nocp bie |)immli[(pen perab; 
ipprrpad [djone Stocptcr 311 befiegen, 

9Japm ber Seto ©opn ben ^irtenftab. 

3 ioi[cpcn 3Ken[^en, ©ottern nnb Iperoen 
ii'nupftc Slmor einen f^onen S3unb, 

©terblicpe mit ©bttcrn unb §erocn 
§ulbigten in SlmatPunt. 
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ginftrer ©titft unb traurigc§ (Sntfagen 
SBav aub eureui I^cttcvn ®ienft berbaiint; 

I'oHtcu aUe §crjen [c^lagen, 

Denn eiic^ tear ber @luSltrf;e cerroanbt. 
©amalS mat nid?t§ al^ baS ©cf}one, 
^teiriev S'Witbe fc^amte fid) ber ©ott, 

2Bo bie feufd; errbtenbe Sainonc. 

SGlJo bie ©rajie gebot. 

©arc S^einpel lodjtcit gleicf) ''f3fllaftcn, 

©itc^ tocvbevr(id;te bad J^clbcnfpicl 
5(n bed Sftbmitd tvonenreid^cu S'cfteii, 

Unb bic Ji'ngen bonnevten jum 
©d^bn gefd;lnngne, fceleni'olle Saiije 
itreiften' uni ben ^?rangenben 'Jlltar, 

(Sure ©d)Idfe fd;ninrften ©iegedfriinje, 

^'ronen enev bnftenb §aav. 

jDad (Stooe mnntrev 2:f;i)vfndfc^n)inger 
Unb ber '>Pantf;ei: pvaef^tiged ©ef^iann 
Sfielbcten ben grofsen ( 5 venbebvinger, 

Sann nnb ©atbr tanmcln if)m noran ; 

Um if;n fpiingcn rafenbe IDJdnnbcn, 

3bre Jdnjc lobcn feinen iBein, 

Unb bed iBivtcd bvaune SBaugen Inben 
Suftig ju bent iBcd^cr cin. 

®antald trat lein grdfiUc^cd ©eriv'bc 
^ 01 * bad Sett bed ©tcTbenben. (Sin ,^fnfi 
“itiabui bad (elite Bcben non ber \tip()e, 

©cine gadet fentt' ein ©enind. 

©elbft bed Drfnd ftrenge Sic^tertoage 
tpielt ber ©ntel einer ©terblid)en, 

Unb bed 2:(;raterd feelenoottc ^lage 
fHii^rte bie ©rinnben. 
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©cine Sreubcn traf bet fto^e ©c^attcn 
3n (SlbftenS §ainen Joteber an, 

Serene ^tcbe fanb ben treuen ©atten, 
llnb bet SBagcntenfct feine Sa^n; 

StnnS' ©biel tont btc ge»»D(;nten Steber, 

3n 5Uce[ten6 ?(tine fintt 3lbmet, 

©eincn gteunb erfennt Dte[tc« ittcbcr, 

©etne ^fetle ‘Pf^iloftct. 

|)o^te “iptetfe ftavftcn ba ben QJtngcr 
9(uf bet 3:ngenb otbeittofier ^af?n; 

©reflet 3l(;aten t;errlicf)c 35oUbtingcv 
^flinnnten jit ben ©eltgcn l^inan. ' 

3?or bem ^LUeberfotberet bet !J:oten 
'’Mgtc fid? bet ©otter ftitte ©d?at; 

^urd? btc Sluten lendftet bem *!|3doten 
S5om DU?mb ba§ 

©d?bnc SBelt, mo bift bn? Sc^^re miebev, 
§oIbcd ^(utenattev bet 9tatnr! 

3(d?, niir in bem f^cenlanb bet ?iebet 
!?cbt nod) beine fabelt;nfte ©put. 

3limgeftotbcn tranert bad ©efilbe, 
ifeinc ©ottt;eit geigt fid? meincm ®Iid, 

3{d?, ton jencm lebendmatmen ®ilbe 
iBlieb bet ©(^^atteit nut giitiid. 

3ttte jene S3tuten finb gefaltcn 
33on bed ‘Jtotbend fd?anet(tc^em 9Bef?n; 

©inen gu bcteid?etn nntet atten, 

SOJufde biefe ©bttertoelt octget?n. 

2:tanrig fnd?’ id? an bem ©tetnenbogen, 

©clenc, finb' id? bott nic^t mcl?t; 

®utt^ bie SBdlbet tuf’ ic^, butd? bte SBogen, 
2ld?, fie mibeti^atten leer! 
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Unbewufet ber ^reubcn, bte fic fci^cnfet, 

Wic ent.^iirft oon t^»ter ^errltci^feit, 

“JJic getca^r be^ ©eiftcS, bet fie lenfet, 

©el’ger nie biircf) meine ©eligfeit, 

felbft fiit it;reS Mmftlerg (SI;re, 

(Sletc^ bem toten ©ci^Iag bet ‘!Penbelu:^t, 

®tent fie fned;)tifc^ bem"®efef3 bet ©^ttete. 

!t)te engottette S^atitt. 

SJJotgen tuiebet neu fidj 31: eittbinben, 
fie I^eiite fid; il;t eigiieS ©tab, 

Unb an einig gteid;et ©^sinbel minben 
©id; ton feibft bie 9)ionbe anf unb ab. 
f0Zu§ig febtten 311 bem ®id;tetlanbe 
§eim bie ©bttet, unnub einet SBelt, 

®ie, enttt)ad;fen ibtem ©dngelbanbe, 

©icb butcb eigne'g ©d;»oeben pit- 

3a, fie fel;tten pint, unb atle§ ©d;bne, 

SllleS §op napnen fie init fott, 

3ltte Satbeit, afle Sebengtbne, 

Unb nn§ blieb nut ba§ entfeelte Sl^ott. 

9lu§ bet 3<^ltflut loeggetiffen, jdpeben 
©ie getettet anf beS i|3inbn8 5)bt;n; 

2Ga§ unftetblid; im ©efang foil leben, 
fDinfi im Seben nntctgepi. 

The foregoing poem is Schiller’s song of 
lament for the beauty which had been destroyed 
by science and the scientific habit of mind. Its 
companion piece, “ Die Kiinstler, ” takes us 
further and deeper, for in it we have, not the im- 
passioned utterance of a personal regret, but 
elaborate and eloquent vindication of the claims 
of beauty against the narrow philosophy of the 
age. The poet’s thesis is the divine function 
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of art in the evolving life of man. The intel- 
lectual eighteenth century, with its settled faith 
in reason and its profound distrust of the 
emotions, had established a purely material 
standard of values. Everything was tested by 
the canon of utility, and the work of the creative 
imagination was despised and condemned on the 
score of its alleged unreality and its consequent 
supposed evil influence as a perverter of truth. 
It is this view that Schiller here combats. He 
believed with all the intensity of his nature in 
the place and power of the imagination as an 
organ of the higher truth ; beauty for him was 
spiritual revelation ; and he held that one of 
the most urgent needs of the age was such a 
revision of its philosophy as would bring the 
inspiration of the artist into its proper rank 
among the educative agencies of the modern 
world. This was a favourite thought with him, 
and some years later he set it forth afresh and 
at length, along with many other matters, in his 
“ Briefe fiber die asthetische Erziehung des Men- 
schen.” A few citations from these Letters will 
throw a good deal of light upon our poem. Thus 
in one place he writes : 

Utility is the great idol of the time, to which all powers 
do homage, and all subjects are subservient. In this great 
balance of utility the spiritual service of art has no weight, 
and, deprived of all encouragement, it vanishes from the 
noisy Vanity Fair of our time. The very spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry robs the imagination of one promise after 
another, and the frontiers of art are narrowed in proportion 
as the limits of science are enleurged. * 


1 Letter II. 
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And again : 

Reason has done all that she could in finding the law 
and promulgating it ; it is for the energy of the will and 
the ardour of the feelings to carry it out. To issue 
victoriously from her conflict with force, truth herself must 
first become a force, and turn one of the instincts of man 
into her champion in the empire of phenomena.^ 

Truth, he argues, has thus far made so little 
real headway because while accepted by reason, 
the heart has remained closed to it, and the 
instincts have not acted with it. Accordingly, 
he maintains : 

The most pressing need of the present time is to educate 
the sensibility, because it is the means, not only to render 
efficacious in practice the improvement of ideas, but to call 
this improvement into existence.^ 

These views, as will be seen, lie at the core 
of the following poem. Art, the poet-philo- 
sopher here proclaims, has refined the soul ; it 
has lifted men above savagery and the sensual 
self ; it has given them real freedom ; it has 
been the great revealer not only of the divine 
beauty of the world, but also of those trans- 
cendental verities which philosophy afterwards 
appropriates and seeks to substantiate by argu- 
ment. The Heavenly Urania, who is Wisdom, 
descends among men as the Earthly Venus, 
whom we recognise as Beauty. But hereafter 
we shall see her clearly, not as the Earthly, but 
as the Heavenly Goddess : that which we now 
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adore as Beauty we shall apprehend as supreme 
Truth.^ 


pic ^iinflicr 

Ste fc^on, 0 2 )ienfd^, init beincm ^aImen 3 tDeigc 
©tci;[t bu an beg 3al;rf)nnbertg 9 ietge 
3 n ebler, [toller 9 )faimUd)feit, 

SJJit nnfgefc^loif’ncm ©inn, mit ©eiftegfiifle, 

SBoK milbcn (Srnftg in tt^atcnveic^er ©tide, 

®ev vciffte ©o'^n bcr 

^rci bitrc^ 33 ernnnft, ftavt bnrc^ @efc^e, 

jDntd^ ©anftinnt gvofs nnb retd? bnrd;> ©(^a^c, 

®te langc fccin ^Snfen bit »crfd;»ieg, 

§ett bet ^Jatnr, bie bcine geffeln liebct, 

©ie beine ^t'raft in tanfenb Mmbfen iibet 

llnb btangenb nnter bit aug bet 5l3emilb’tnng ftieg! 

®etan)'d)t ton bent cttnngnen ©ieg, 

23etletne nic^t, bie §anb 311 
®ie on beg ft^ebeng bbeni ©ttonb 
®en loeincnben, oetlaff’nen ^GJoifen, 

®eg h)ilben ®ente, fonb, 

®ie ftitl^e fc^on bet tiinft'gen ©eifietloiitbe 
5£)ein inngeg §et 3 iin ftitien 3 ugete^tt, 

Unb bie bcfleaenbe Segietbe 
iBon bcinem 3 atten 23n)'cn obgetoe^tt, 

^ The reader will at once be struck by a certain similaritv here 
between Schiller’s fine thought and that embodied in the famous 
lines in Keats’s “ Ode on a Grecian Urn ” : 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty— that is all 
. Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

But we must be careful to keep in mind the essential difference in 
temper between the two poets. Schiller’s mood was always that of 
strenuous moral earnestness and idealism : qualities in which Keats’s 
poetry is conspicuously deficient. The aestheticism of Keats was 
one thing ; that of Schiller quite another. 
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5Dte ©ittige, bic bctnc 3ugenb 
3n ^o:^en ‘ipflt^ten ^bictcnb untctiutcS 
Unb ba^ (Se^eitttntS bet ctl^abnen 3;ugenb 
3n leicf^ten 9?atfeln bi^ emten Ite^, 

S)ie, retfet nur i^n toieber ju cmpfangen, 

3n frembe Slrme i^ren Siebltng gab, 

D fafic nt(i^t mit auSgeattetem ^Beriangen 
,3u i(?Tcn niebetn 'Dienerinnen ab! 

3in glctji fann btc^ bic S3tenc mciftern, 

3n ber ©cfdjidlidjfeit ein SBurm betn Server [ein, 
®ein 2Btf[cn teileft bii mit toorgejognen ©eiftern, 
®ie 5i'un[t, o t;a[t bu allein. 


9^ltr butc!^ baS 3)?orgcnt^or beg ©d;onen 
jDtangft bu in bet (Srfcnntnig ^anb. 

Sin :^b^ern ©lanj fi(^ ju gemb^nen, 
iibt fi(j^» am 9?eije bet iyerftanb. 

SBag bci bem ©aitenffang bet 9)hifen 
9}Jit fii^cm S3eben bid^ butebbtang, 

©tjog bie iltaft in bcinem Sufen, 

^)ic fid^ betein[t jum ^Beltgeift fc^mang. 


3Bag etft, nad;bcm Oa’^ttaufenbe betfloffcn, 

IDie altetnbe 23etmmft etfanb, 

8ag im ©bnibol beg ©d^bnen unb beg ©to^en, 
25otaug geoffenbatt bem tinbii'c^en 33etftanb. 

3bt :()olbeg S3ilb ^)ie |3 ung bie Sugenb lieben, 

©in 3 attct ©inn |at tot bem Saftet fid^ gefttaubt. 
©^’ noc^ ein ©olon bag ©efe^ gefd;tieben, 
jDag matte Sliitcn langfam tteibt. 

©1;’ tot beg ®entetg ©eift bet fitl^ne 
^Segtiff beg ett’gcn D'Jaumcg ftanb, 

Sffiet fai^ i^inauf jut ©tetnenbu^^ne, 

!Det ii^n nic^t ai^nenb fc^on empfanb? 
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®ie, cine ©lorte non Ortoncn 
Um3 Slngefid^t, in ’^c^ter SKajeftat, 
angcf^ciut oon rcineren !l)amoncn. 

SSerje^renb iiber ©tcrnen ge^t, 

(Seflo^n auf if)rem (Sonnent^vone, 

!l)te furd^tbar ^ertlic^e Uranio, 

SJiit abgefegter ^euertvone 

@te^t [le — al6 ©c^bn^cit nor m& ba. 

!Der 9Inmut ©iivtel umgcvounben, 

3Birb fie jimi ^'inb, ba| Mnbet fie oerftO^n. 

toir aid @d;bid;cit (;ier cmpfiinben, 

Sirb cinft aid 333al;r^e{t und entgegen ge^n. 


Hid ber (Srfd^affcnbe toon feinem 3lngefid)te 
!Den fOienfci^eit in bie ©terblib^feit tocrioied, 

Unb eine fbcite IBiebcrfe^r gum !i^id;te 
2luf fci^ttoercm ©inneiipfab il?n finben ^ie^, 

2Ud alle §immlifd;cn i^r Hutli^ toon il;m manbien, 
@d;lo^ fie, bie SJ)'ienfd;Iid;e, allein 
9Jiit bem bcvlaffeneu 95eTbannten 
©ro^miitig in bie ©terbli^feit fid) ein. 

*5ier fd)ioebt fie, mil gefenftem Singe, 

Um i^Ten ?iebling, na'| am ©innenlanb, 

Unb malt mit Ueblicf>em 93etTnge 
(5lt)fium anf feine Irf’erterioanb. 


2lld in ben meic^en Slrmen biefcr Slmme 
jDie garte SDZenfc^^eit nod^ gerui^t, 
jDa fd)uttc f^eil’ge fOforbfuc^t feine Slammc, 
®a roud)te tein' nnfc^ulbig Slut. 

•!Dad §etg, bad fie an fonften Sanben lenfet, 
Serf^mabt ber ^ftid)ten fnec^tifd^ed ®eleit; 
3^>r «id)tbfab, fd^bncr nut ge.fd)iungen, fenlet 
©id^ in bie ©onnenbol^n ber ©itth^teit. 
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!X)te ir^tem fcufc^en ®lenftc leben, 

2?er[uc^t fetn ntebtcr S:tteb, bletdjt fcin @ef^i(f, 
2Btc iintcv bctltge geflcben, 

(Smpfaiigett fie bag teiite ©eifterlebcn, 

!Der S'wibeit 9iec^t, suviicf. 

©litrffelige, bic fie — aug SKinioncn 
!r)ic retnftcn — ibrcnt ®tcnft geweib^t, 

3n bcren bBrnft [tc toiirbigtc ji'i tb^roneu, 

®uvdj beren SJhtnb bic 2)aicb;tige gcbeut, 

®ic fie auf etuig flantmenbcit ?iltaven 
(Srfor, bag bcil’ge ibt nabren, 

33or bcren ?(ng’ aliein fic bi'tiiculog erfcbcint, 

®ie fic in fanftem iBimb nin ficb bereint! 

J^rcnt cnct; bet ebvcnbollcn ©tufe, 

Soranf bic babe Orbnnng cneb geftettt! 

3n bic erbabne (Mciftcrmelt 

Sart ibr ber 2}bcn)cbbcit crftc (Stnfc! 

©b’ ib'b ©Icicbinaf; in bic Sclt gcbraibt, 
!Dem able SBefen fvenbig bicnen — 

(gin nncrmeff’tier S3an ini fd^nmrjen J^lor ber 9Jacbt, 
9iacbft um tbn ber init mattem ©trabl befebienen, 
Sin ftreitenbeg ©eftaltcnbccr, 
jDie feinen ©inn in ©flnrcnbanben biciten 
Unb ungcfcibig ranb (nic cr, 

SJJMt taiifcnb ll’raften anf ibn jicltcn, 

— ©D ftanb bic ©cbiibfnng nor bent 2Cilben. 
®nrcb ber ®egicrbc kinbe <5effel niir 
5ln bie Srfcbcinung angebnnben, 

Sntppb ibnt, nngenoffen, nnentbfnnben, 

!Die febone ©ccle ber ^atnr. 

Unb inic fic fbicbenb jebt boriiber fubr, 

Srgriffet ibr bie nacbbarlidjen ©djatlen 
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' 3JHt jartem @tnn, mit [titter §anb, 

Unb lerntet in ^arinon’fd^em Sanb 
@efcttig [ie jufammen gatten. 

Seic^ti'd^inebenb fiil)lte [ic^ ber Slid 

Som [d;lanten SSuc[»d ber (Seber aufge 3 ogcn, 

©cfciflig [tral;Uc ber 5?rt?[tatt ber SBogen 

®ic ^iipfenbc ®eftalt juritcl 

Sie fonntet i^r be6 [d^onen SBintS rerfel^len, 

SSomit end; bie Statur ^ilfrcid; entgcgen fam? 

®ic 5?nn[t, ben ©fatten il;r nad^ol^incnb abjiiftel^lcn, 
2Bicd end; bad Silb, bad auf ber SJoge [c^mamm, 
Son il^rein 3Befen abgeid^icbcn, 

3l;r cigned lieblid;ed iU)antom, 

SBarf [ic [id) in ben ©ilbcr[trom, 

©id) ii)vein 9^anbcr an^nbieten. 

!l)ie f(^bne Silttraft loarb in eurcin Sn[en U'ac^. 
3n ebel [d)on, nid)t mii[ 3 ig ju cmpfangcn, 

©d)nft i[)r im ©anb — iin'2it)on ben l)o'iben ©c^atten 
nad) 

3m Umritt marb [cin 2)a[ein nnfge[angcn. 

^^ebcnbig regie [id) bed Sirtcnd [iifjc ?n[t, 

®ie erfte ©d)bi)fnng trat and cnrer Srn[t. 


Son ber Sctrad)tung angel)altcn, 

Son enrem ©pabevang’ ninitridt, 

Serrieten bie oevtvanlid)en (5)e[talten 
©en Salidman, mobnrcb [ie end) entjiidt. 
jDie ioimbermirlenbcn (Mefeijc, 
jDcd ittcijed andgeyorfcbtc ©tt>abCr 
Serfniipfte ber cr[inbcnbe Ser[tanb 
3n lcid)tem Snnb in SJcrfen cnrer §anb. 

.3)er Dbetidtc [tieg, bie Sbramibe, 

®ie d>rmc [tanb, bie ©ante [brang cmbor, 

®ed SBalbed Stclobie [lofs and bem ipabcrrobr, 
Unb ©iegedtbaten lebtcn in bem ^iebe. 

F 
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®te 3Iugtt)a:^l etncr S31umcnflur, 

9Jiit ineifer SBa^l in einen ©ttmijs gefcunbcn — 
®o trat bie erfte ^iinft au^ ber S^atut; 

3e^t tnurbcn ©traupe f(i()on in etnm S'tanj gemnnbcn, 
Unb cine gweite, (jo^te ^unft erftanb 
Slug ©cl)oipfungen ber 3)ienjd;enl)anb. 

!5)ag iJitib ber ©djon^eit, fic^ alletn genug, 
S3oIlcnbet fc^on aug curer §anb gegongen, 

SJerlicrt bie ^rone, bie eg trug, 

©obalb eg SBirtlic^feit cni^fangen. 

®ic ©ante ntu^, bem ©Icic^majg untert^an, 

Sin t^re ©c^weftern na(^baTli^ fid) fc^lie^en, 

^cr ^Ib ini ^elbenfieer gerfliefeen. 

®eg 2Jidoniben §arfe ftinimt roran. 

©alb brangten fid) bie ftounenben S3arborcn 
3u biefen neuen ©d)bbfungcn l)eran. 

©c^t, riefen bie erfrenten '©d)arcn, 

©e^t an, bag :^at ber fOJenfd) gctl)an! 

3n luftigen, gefelligercn ^aaven 
9iife fie beg ©angag ^cier nad), 

®cr ron Sitanen fang unb 9iicfeufd)lac^tcn 
Unb Sbirentbtcrn, bie, fo lang ber ©cinger fbrad), 
Slug feiuen Ipbreru ^clbeu mad)ten. 

3um erften iUfal gcniefgt ber ©cift, 

(Srquieft con rul)igercu fffreuben, 

Die aug ber genie mir i^n lucibcu, 

!X)ie feine ©ier nic^t in fein SBefen rei^t, 
jDic hn ©enuffe nici^t uerfdfeiben. 


3e^t manb fid^ non bem ©innenfe^tafe 
®ie freie, fd^bne ©eele log; 

®ur(^ eud^ entfeffelt ffirang ber ©tlace 
®er ©orge in ber greubc ©d^o^. 
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3;efet fid bet STieri^eit bumpfe ©cJ^ranfc, 

Unb 3Jfcn|c^^ett ttat oiif bie entroolfte ©tim, 
Unb bet etf;abne trembling, bet ©ebanfe. 
©ptang au8 bent ftaunenben ©e^itn. 

3e^t [tanb bet SKenfe^ unb itteS ben ©tetnen 
tbuigiictje Singefidd; 

©ebon bantte nacb etbabnen getnen 
©etn ipted)enb 3lng’ bent ©onnenlicbt. 

Scicbeln bliibte auf bet SBange; 
jDet ©timme feelenbofleS ©piel 
(Sntfdtete ftcb gum ©efange; 

3m fenebten Singe ftbmamm ©efitbl, 

Unb ©(^etj niit §ulb in anmutsodlcnt iBunbe 
(Sntquollen bem befeelten 9Jhinbe. 

S3egtaben in beg Sntmeg Sttiebe, 

Umidjinngen ton beg ©inneg ^uft, 

(Stfanntet ibt in feinet ©tnft 
©en eblen iieim bet ©eiftetliebe. 

®aj 3 ton beg ©inneg nicbetm S^tiebe 
®et iUebe befftet lieim fid; Jd;ieb, 

!I)nnft et bem etften ipivtenlieb. 

©eabelt jnt ©ebaufentoittbe, 
glojt bie terfd;amtcte 33egictbe 
2)ieIobi)cb aiig beg ©iingetg SDhmb. 

©anft gliibten bie betauten SBcingcn! 

!r)ag iibetlebenbe 35etlangcn 
SSetfiinbigte bet ©celen '®unb. 

®et SBeifen SBeifefteg, bet SJiilben 2JiiIbe, 
®et ©tatfen l^taft, bet ©bein ©togie, 
S5etmabltet ibt in einem iBilbc 
Unb ftelitet eg in eine ©lotie. 

!iDet 2JJenfd; etbebte toot bem Unbelannten, 

@t Uebte feinen SBibetf^ein; 
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Unb l^errltc^e Jpcroen brannten, 

!l)em gvof 3 en SBcfen glcidj nt fern. 

jDen erften illang uoni Urbilb attcS ©c^onen — 

3b;r Iie0et if;n in ber 9iatnr ertonen. 

!iDev Sctbenfd^aflen wtlbcn !J)rong, 

Deg ©litdeg regellofc ©piele, 

Der ‘ipflicbten imb 3nftinfte 
©tellt tt)t mit bviifenbcm ®efui)le. 

9 J?tt [trcngem 9?tcf}tic[)eit nac^ bem 3 ielc. 

SBag bie ?Jatnr aiif tbrem grofsen @ange 
3 n wciten gcvncn augcincinber ^iebtf 
SBitb auf bent ®cbaiH)la|, tni (Melange, 

Der Drbniing leic^t gefa|teg ©lieb. 

23om ($umenibend)or gefd[;rccfet, 

3 teb;t fic^) ber iUJorb, au^ nie entbeefet 
Dag I'Dg beg Jobeg ang bem ^>?teb. 

Sang, ef; bie 21'eifen i^ren JIiigipTiidb mogen, 
eine 3liag beg ©d;i(ffalg Siatfelfragen 
Der iugenbUc[;en 33erU'eIt auf; 

©till manbelte von 5tbefpig' 2 Cagen 
Die ^Borfid^t in ben ifiJcltenlanf. 

Doeb in ben gro^en SCeltenlanf 
SBarb eiier ©beiimaB 311 fviib getragen. 

Stlg beg @efd;icfcg bnnfie |)anb, 

S83ag fie nor enrem Singe fd;niirtc, 

S?DV enrem Slug’ niebt angeinanber banb, 

Dag Seben in bie Diefe fdbmanb, 

(&f)’ eg ben fd^onen ^Iveig uollfiibvte — 

Da fiibrtet i^t aug fiibner (5igenmad)t 
Den S3ogcn roeiter burd? ber 9lod^t; 

Da ftur 3 tet ibr end; obne 33eben 
3n beg Slrernug fcbtt>at 3 en Dceon, 

Unb trafet bag entflobne Seben 
3enfeitg ber Urne mieber an; 
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®a Aciqte [ic^ mit uitto[c[tiirjtem Sic^te, 

3ln waftor angclel^nt, ein bliit^enb 'ipollufbtlb ; 
jDer @d;atten in bed 9 )?onbe§ 2lnge[id;te, 
ber fc^one ©ilbertrcid evfiillt. 

®oc^ I;b^er 311 tmmer ^oI;ern f)o^en 
©c^njang fid) ber fd^affenbe @enie. 

©d)OJt fiei)t man ©d)b|>fungcn and ©d)of>fungen 
erftct)en, 

3 ln§ |)armoniccn harmonic. 

aSaS i)ier afiein ba^ trnnfne 3lng’ entjiidt, 

S)ient untcrmiirfig bort ber ()oi)ern ©c^one; 

!J)er 9icij, ber biefe 9 Jl)mf)f)e fc^mitdt, 

©^miljt fanft in einc gottlic^e 3 tti)ene; 

®ie S'raft, bie in bed 9angc^ 3 )hi§Iel fd^nnflt, 

2)hif3 in bed ®ottcd ©c^biirjeit Uebli(^ fd)mcigcn; 
!l)ad ©tannen feiner 3fit, bad ftolje ^oridbilb, 

3 m lleinf'el 3U Dlbmpia fic^ ncigen. 

®ie 2Bclt, dermanbett bnrd; ben fyleif?, 

!l)ad 'i)Ien)c^eni)er3, bemegt don neuen Srieben, 

®ie fid) in t)ci^en Ifdmfjfen iiben, 

(Srmeitern euren ©^bfjfnngdtreid. 

®er fortgejd)rittne SDJenfd) trSgt auf eri^obnen 
©d)mingcn 

®anfbar bie Jlimft mit fid) em|)or, 

Unb nene ©(^bnt)citdtdelten fprmgen 
3 lnd ber berei(^erten 9 latur t)erdor. 
jDed aBiffend ©d^ranten gct)en anf, 

®er ®eift, in euren leid)ten ©iegen 
®enbt, mit fcfmelt ge3eitigtem a 3 ergnugen 
(Sin tiiiiftlid) Sttt don 9{ei3en 311 burc^eilen, 

©tedt ber 'atatur entlegenere ©aulen, 

(Sreilet fie auf it)rem bnnfeln Bauf. 

3e(3t mcigt er fie mit menfd)li^en ©emic^ten, 

^iijft fie mit SDiaffen, bie fie i^m gelie^n; 
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33er[tanbltc^cr in fetner ©ci^on^eit 
2Ruf? fie an jcinem Slug’ eotuber 3 ie^n. 

3ii felbftgefaQ'ger, jugenbltc^er greube 
Sei^t cr ben ©pi^Sren fetne ^armonte, 

Unb preifet cr baS SBeltgebciubc, 

©0 prangt cS burd^ bie ©pmmetric. 

3n aflein, tt)a§ t^n je^t uinlebet, 

©pvid^t i^n ba8 t;olbe ®letd;ma| an. 

®er ©d)6n^eit ^olbner ©iirtel inebet 
©td^ mtlb in ^etne 2cben€ba^n; 

!l)te fetige iBoIlenbnng fd^webet 
3n euren SBerfen fiegenb ib;m boran. 

3Bo^tn bie lante ^-reiibc eilet, 

SBo^in bet ftide ^i'ummer flief;t, 

2Bo bie 33etvad)tung benfenb n^eilet, 

SBo er be0 ©lenbS 3:t;ranen fie(;t. 

2Bo taui'enb ©d^reefen auf ib;n jielen, 

J^olgt il;m ein ^armonicenbad?, 

©iei;t er bie ipnlbgottinnen fpielen, 

Unb ringt in itid berfeinerten ®efnt>len 
®er Iieblid;en Segleitinig nad;. 

©anft, tuie beei 9?eije§ iHnien [id; luinben, 

SBie bie (5r[d;einnngen urn il;n 
3n ineid^em Umri^' ineinanber [c^njinben, 
f^Uept [eine§ CebenS Ieid[)ter §anc^ bat;in. 

©ein ®etft gerrinnt im Ipatmonieennieere, 

®a§ [eine ©inne »uodu[treid; umpie^t, 

Unb ber (pnfd^melgenbe ©ebanfe [d[)liept 
©id; [till an bie attgegeniDcirtige St;tt;ere. 

2)iit bent @e[d;icf in i;ot;er Sinigteit, 

®ela[[en pingepii^t au[ ®rajien nnb 3)2u[en, 
Smpfangt er ba§ @e[d^op, ba§ it;n bebrdut, 

3Jiit [reunblid; bargebotnem ®n[en 
S3om [an[ten Sogen ber ^flottoenbigteit. 
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SSerttautc Siebliitge bet fergen ftatmonie, 
(Srfteucnbc S3eglctter burd^ bag 8eBen, 

®ag (Sbelfte, bog S^euerfte, toag [ic, 

!5)te Seben gab, jum Sebcn iing gcgeben! 

bet eritiod;tc 9JZenfdB je^t fctne ^flicBten benft, 
"©te 0effel liebet, bie i^n lentt, 

^ein itieBt mit eBtnem ©ce^jtct iBm gebeut, 

Steg banft eud^ — eute (Stoigtcit, 

Unb etn erBabnet ?obn in cittern ^etjcn. 

®a^ urn ben ^cldB, itottn ung gteiBett tinnt, 

®ct gteubc ©bttet liiftig fcBet, 5 en, 

®et t;oIbc 2:taum fic^ UebltdB fpinnt, 

©afiit fetb liebctoU umfnngen! 

2)em ^jtangcnben, bem Bedctn ®etft, 

®et bie ^fiotinenbigieit mit @ta 3 ie um 3 ogcn, 
jDct fcinen SltBet, feinen ©ternenbogen 
SCftit 5(mmtt ung bebicncn t;eifet, 

Dct, mo et frf;tecft, nod? butd; ©tBabcnBcit cnt 3 U(fct 
Unb 3 utn 35erBeeteu felbft fid^ fcBmiicfet, 

®eni gto^en ft'iinftlet abmt if;t nad;. 

Sic anf bent i>icgdt;eflcn ®acB 
!Dic bunten Ufet tnnjenb idimebcn, 

®ag 3lbcnbtot, bag Sliitenfelb, 

©0 fdjimmctt anf bent biitft’gcn Sebcn 
“Det !®id)tnng munttc ©d;ottenmeIt. 

3Bt fiiBtet nng im ©tantgemanbe 
©ie fiitcBtetlid^e Unbetannte, 

®ic unetmeitBte 'ipat 3 e oot. 

Sie eute Utnen bie ©ebeine, 

®edt i^t mit Bolbcm ^^‘detfdjeine 
®et ©otgen f(^auctooUen S^ot. 

' ^a^ttaufenbc Bflb' id* bntt^eilet, 

®et SSotmelt unabfeBlicB 9ieicB: 

Sie lat^t bie SDfenfdjBcit, mo i^t meilet! 

Sie ttautig liegt fie Bintet eud^! 
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®tc einft init fliic^^tigeni ©efteber 
33otI ^Iraft au!3 cureit ©c^o)^fer(?anbeit ftteg, 
eurcm 5lrm fanb fie fid; ii'icber, 

SHd burcf) bev ftiflen ©ieg 

®eg ^ebcnd ®iiite loon ber 3Bnnge, 

®ie ©tarfe »on ben ©liebern )oic^, 

Unb tTnnvig, ntit entnerotcm @ange 
!Def ®veid an feinein ©tabe fd;li4. 
iDa Teid)tet if;v and ftifd;ev ClueHe 
iDein iL^cdjjenben bie Vcbendntelle ; 

^meimal ocvfiingte fid; bie 

^loeimal bon ©amen, bie il;r audgeftrent. 

33crtvieben bon 58avbarcnf;eercn, 

(Sntriffet it;r ben lel^cn Dpfevbvanb 
^bed Orientd entf;eiligten ’'Jlltaten 
Unb brad;tct it;n bent Jlbcnblniib. 

©a ftieg ber fd;oiie (S-IitcJ;tling and bent Often, 
Oer jungc Oag, im i^eften nen em))or, 

Unb anf* §ei;}evicnd (Mefilben f^jvofften 
33eriiingte tyiiiten 3oniend f)erbor. 

®ie fd;bnere Siatiir marf in bie ©celen 
©anft fipicgelnb einen fd;bnen 3Bibcrfd;ein, 

Unb ))rangenb jog in bie gefd;mndten ©eelen 
Oed 'bid;ted grofje @ottin ein. 

Oa fat; man SDhttionen Ifctten fatten, 

Unb iiber ©ftaben fprad; fc^t 93ienfd;enred;t; 
jyie ^viiber friebtid; mit cinanber matten, 

©0 milb ermndfd bad fimgere (Sefc^tec^t. 

9Jiit iimrev, t;ol;er grenbenfutte 
©enie^t it;r bad gegebnc ©tiitf, 

Unb tretet in ber Oemnt |)iittc 
3Jiit fd;\bcigenbcm Serbienft jnritef. 

SBenn anf bed Oenfend freigegebnen Salonen 
Oer gorfdfer jc^t mit fut;nem (Stilcfe fc^meift 
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Unb, tvunicn ton fiegrufenben 'PSanen, 

2)?it rafc^et §anb fd.;on nac^ ber ^?rone greift; 
SBcnit et init neibevm @6Ibncr6lot;ne 
5t)en ebeln 3U entlaffen glaubt, 

Unb ncben bent getrauinten S^prone 
®er ^'unft ben erften ©flaoen^ln^ erlaubt: — 
93erjetf;t it;ni — bev SiJoUenbung ft'tonc 
©c^mebt glanjenb iiber eutem '|)anpt. 

9J?it eu(^, beg grii^lingg erftev ^flanjc, 

Segann bie feelenbi(benbe '’Jiatur: 

S)ht end;, bent freub’gen ©rntetran^e, 

©djUejit bie eoUenbenbe 9{atur. 

Die eon bcin Dt;on, bem ©tein befd^eiben 
anfgcfticgen, 

Die |c^6^fetifd;e 3?un[t, ninic^iiefd mit ftdlen ©tegen 
Deg ©eifteg uncvmcff'ncg yxeic^. 

35Bag in beg JiUffeitg i/anb (Siitbcder nuv erfiegen, 
(Sntbcden fie, erfiegen fie fiir end;. 

Dev ©d^ci^e, bie ber Denfcv anfgef;aufct, 

3Birb er in eurcu Airmen evft fid; frcun, 

SBenn fciiie !i£Uffenfd;aft, ber ©d;oid;cit jugercifet, 
3nni 3l'nnftiecv£ leirb gcabelt fein — 
il^enn er ouf ciiicn §ugel mit end; fteigct, 

Unb feinem i?tugc fid;, in milbem 9lbenbf4>ein, 

Dag nialcrifd;e Dt;at — auf einmal seiget. 

3e reid;er it;r ben fd;nellcn y3lict eergniiget, 

3e l;bt;re, fd;bnre Drbnnngcn bev @eift 
3n einem ^niiberbunb buvd;flicget, 

3n einem fcfjioelgenben ©ennfs nmtreift; 

"3e leeiter fid; (^cbantcn nnb (iiefiifile 
Dent nppigcven §armonieenft.Hele, 

• Dent reid;'ern ©trom bev ©d;bn^eit aufgett;an — 
3e fd;bnve ©licbev aug bem SBeltenplan, 

Die jefjt eevftihnmelt feine ©c^of^fnng f^anben, 
©iel;t er bie ^ol;en f^ovmen bann eoltenben. 
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3c fcSonrc JHatfel treten ou8 ber 9Zac^t, 

3c rctd^cr icirb bie SBelt, bic cr uinf(^Uc^ct, 

3c breitcr ftrbint baS 9JJcer, mit bcm cr flic^ct, 

3c f(^ma(f^er iDtrb bc8 ©d;t(ffal3 bltnbc SWa^t, 

3c ^oi^cr ftreben fcinc Sricbe, 

3c fletncr wtrb cr fclb[t, jc grojjer fcinc Stebc. 

®o fii^rt i(;n, in rerborgnem 8auf, 

®ur(i^ iinincr rcinrc gorinen, reinrc 2:bnc, 
jDur4 iinincr ^lo^rc ^bi;n unb imtncr fc^bnrc ©d^bnc 
®er 35id[;tnng S3Inmenleiter [till I)inanf — 

3ule^t, ant reifen 

cine gliidUdjc Segeifternng, 

®c8 jungften fOZenfd^cnaltcrg ^id^terfcfnrnng, 

Unb — in ber 2Ba^rf)cit Slrmc n>irb cr glcitcn. 

©ic fcibft, bic fanfte (5bf)ria, 

Unilcud;tct oon ber generfrone, 

©tc^t bann ror i^rem iniinb’gcn ©o^)nc 
(Sntfcf)Ieiert — al§ Urania, 

©0 fd^neder nnr »on i^m cr^afc^cf, 

3e fd;bner cr son i^r gcf(o(;n! 

©0 fii^, fo felig iiberrafi^ct 
©tanb einft UlbffenS ebler ©o^n, 
iDa feiner 3ngenb biiw’difc^cr ©efa^rte 
3u 3ociS jto^tcr fic^ nerflarte. 

®er aJZcnfc^^eit SKiirbe ift in enre §anb gegeben, 
Settjaf^ret fie! 

©ie finft mit cn^l SOZit ein^ mirb fie fi(^ ^eben! 
!Der 3!)id^tung ^eilige 2)Zagie 
®ient eincm meifen SBeltenplane, 

©tilt lente fie gum Dccanc 
®er gro^en §armonie! 

33on i^rer 3^'^ Bcrfto^en, flii^tc 
®ic ernfte ©a^r^eit gum @ebi(^te 
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Unb ftnbe in ber Samonen S^or. 

3n i^reg ©lanjcs :^6(^ftcr giittc, 
gur(^tbaret in beS 9iei3e3 §ufle, 

@rfte^e fie in bent ©efangc 
Unb rac^e ftc^ mit ©tcgeSflangc 
3in beS 35erfolgeT8 fcigem Di^r. 

!t)er fteiften 3Kutter frete ©ot;nc, 

©d;t»ingt end; mit feftcm 2ingefi(^t 
3um ©tra^lenfi^ ber ^oc^ften ©d;bne! 

Um anbre ^'ronen bidjlct ni(^t! 

3)ie @d;mefter, bie eu^ ^ier cerfc^munben, 
^olt if)r tin ©d)o^ ber SKutter cm; 

fc^one ©eclen fd^bn embfimben, 

9J?u^ trefflid; unb rotitommcn fetn. 

@r()ebct end;) mit iii^nem Btugel 
§0^ iiber curcn ^eitenlauf! 
gern bammre fc^on in eurem ©piegcl 
®a8 fommenbc 3a^ri)unbert auf. 

2luf taufenbfad; ccrfd^lungnen Segen 
“IDer retd;cn SJionnigfaltigteit 
^ommt bann nmarmenb euc^ cntgegen 
2lm St^ron ber I;b^en (Sinigteit! 

SSie fi(^ in fieben milben ©tratjlen 
®cr wei^c ©c^immcr Iteblii^ bric^t, 

SBie fieben 9Jegcnbogenftrat;len 
3crrinnen in ba^ mei^e Sid?t, 

©0 fpielt in taufenbfad;er ^Har^cit 
SBc^aubernb nm ben trnntnen Slid, 

©0 fliejst in cinen Sunb ber SCBa^r^eit, 

3n einen ©trom beS Si^tS juriid! 

• One further word of comment is perhaps neces- 
sary to put the thought of this superb poem into 
its proper perspective. To us to-day Schiller’s 
attitude towards science must appear unreason- 
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ably hostile. But we can readily explain this 
hostility as a not unnatural rebound from the 
general materialistic spirit of the age. 

VI 

S CHILLER’S inaugural lecture on the ques- 
tion Was heisst und zu welchem Ende 
studiert man Universalgeschichte ? was 
delivered before a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing, and his academic career began with every 
promise of success. He had now, however, to 
work hard in the preparation of his material, and 
a very narrow margin of leisure and energy was 
thus left him for the literary labours upon which 
he had still to depend for support. Then came 
disappointments. When the time arrived for 
the students to pay their fees, his audience of 
five hundred quickly melted down to thirty-two ; 
while a series of private lectures from which 
he had anticipated a substantial addition to his 
slender income proved from the financial point 
of view a further waste of effort. In this per- 
plexity he saw only one course open to him. 
He appealed to the Duke of Weimar to attach 
a fixed salary, however small, to his professor- 
ship. The duke, with a frank expression of 
regret that he could do no more, offered him 
200 thaler (roughly about £30) a year. The 
proposal was ridiculous, but poor Schiller ac- 
cepted it gladly ; and with this as the founda- 
tion of his fortunes, he now resolved on marriage. 
Here we must go back a little in our story. 
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While living in Dresden and Weimar our sensi- 
tive poet had continued to have his love adven- 
tures, and one of these, the heroine of which 
was a certain Henriette von Arnim, had for a 
short time assumed a rather serious character. 
But he was again heart-free when one evening 
in December 1787, as he and his friend Wilhelm 
von Wolzogen were passing through Rudolstadt 
on their way to Weimar, they turned aside to 
visit an aunt of Wilhelm's, the Frau von Lenge- 
feld at whose house, it will be remembered, 
Schiller first met Goethe. That evening deter- 
mined Schiller’s destiny. Frau von Lengefeld 
had two daughters living with her, Karoline and 
Charlotte ; and he returned to Weimar with 
feelings towards the younger which quickly 
ripened into love. This new passion gave him 
a fresh motive power in life, and brought him 
much pure happiness : Ich fiihle,” he wrote, 

dass eine Seele in mir lebt, fahig fiir alles was 
schon und gut ist. Ich habe mich selbst wieder 
gefunden.” At the same time his ardent nature 
grew impatient at the enforced delay in the 
crowning of his dearest hopes. At length the 
duke’s timely aid encouraged him to venture 
on the great step, and he and Charlotte were 
quietly married in the little village church at 
Weningenjena, near Jena, on the afternoon of 
February 22, 1790. It had been Schiller’s chief 
•desire to avoid all excitement and publicity, 
and the ceremony was as simple as he had 
wished. 

Schiller’s poetry, as we have seen, was rarely 
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the immediate product of personal experience. 
There are several of his lyrics, however, which 
appear to have been inspired directly by his love 
for Charlotte von Lengefeld, though it is neces- 
sary to insist that this may not have been the 
case.^ Among them is the singularly beautiful 
“ Die Erwartung,” which, whether real or imagi- 
nary in its foundation, I here reproduce.** As 
simple as it is tender and delicate, it calls for 
neither commentary nor criticism. 


pic ^rtuartung 

&ot’ t(^ baS 'Pfortct^en nic^t ge'^en? 
pat ittd[;t bet $Rtegel geflirrt? 

9icin, e8 rear bed SBinbe^ 2Bc^en, 

T)et butd^ btefc ^ap^^eln 

D fd^rniide bid;, bii griiit belaubtcS 
®u foUft bie Slnmutittaldenbe cm^faitgert! 
3:^t ein fc^attenbeg ®cmac^, 

3)?it ^olber 9tad;t fie I;eimlicfi ju iimfangen! 
Unb afi’ it;r ©d^meid^ellufte, merbet 
llnb fcJ^ev^t utib fpielt urn if;|te iRofenitangen, 
SBenn feine fcf)one Siitbe, leid;t beitegt, 

®er 3 otte jum ©ife bet l^iebe ttagt. 


1 Harnack is emphatic on this point : ** Aus der eanzen Zeit seiner 
en^en Freundschaft mit den Lengefeldschen Sen western, aus der 
Zeit seiner Liebe und seine Verlobung, haben wir kein einziges 
Gedicht, worin er seinem Fiihlen Worte gegeben hatte (“Schiller,’' 
p. ao6). 

* Against the personal meaning which 1 have above attached to 
the poem stands the fact that it was probably written at a later 
date. 
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* ©tifle! 2Ba8 biirci^ bie ^edcn 

S^afd^elnb niit eilenbem 8auf? 

'iWein, eS fd&eud^te intr bcr ©c^recfen 
3Iug bein 53ufci^ ben SSogel auf. 

D Ibfcbe beine f^atfel, Sag! Jperbot 
Sit geift’ge mit beincm ^olben ©c^ibcigen! 
Sretf urn un8 ^ler ben burpurroten 
Umfbtnn’ un6 mit get)cimni§bottcn 3®c^cn! 

Ser Siebe SBonne flie^t bc§ Cauft^erS 
©tc flicbt be§ ©trabte^ unbei'd^eibnen 
9tur §c|ber, bet S3erfcbi»tegene, aOein 
Sarf, ftiit f;erbli(fenb, i^v ^ertauter fetn. 

iRief cS bolt feme nid^t leife, 
gUiftemben ©timmen glei4? 
iRein, ber ©d^ioan bcr bie ilretfe 
3ie^et buTcf) ben ©itberteic^. 

3)Jein Of?r umtbiit ein ^ormonteenflu^, 

Set ©pringqiieU fcitlt mit aiigeiiebmcm 9Jaufc^en, 
Sie 33lumc iieigt ftcl; bci beg 3Ceftcg 5?ti|, 

Unb at(c SBefeii fe^’ id; 3Bonnc taufi^en; 

Sie Sraiibe lointt, bie 'ipfirfd;e jitm ©enufj, 

Sic iibbis fd^'beflenb t;iiiter Slattern lauf^cn; 
Sie Suft, getaud;t in ber ©eibiirje ^lut, 

Srinft bon ber ^ei^en SBangc mir bie ®lut. 

ipor’ ic^ nid;t Sritte erfd;atlen? 
iKaufd;t’g tiid;t ben Baiibgang ba’^er? 

Stein, bie gru^t ift bort gefallen, 

Son bcr eigtien giifte fd^ioer. 

Seg Sageg g-lnmmenangc felber bric^t 
3n fii^cm Sob, niib feine garben blaffen; 

bffiten fic^ im f;olben Sammerlid^t 
Sie ilelc^e fdfion, bie feine ©luten l^affen. 
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©till t;cbt bet SJZonb fein ftrof;lenb Slngejid^t, 
!Die SBelt jerfc^mtlgt in Tuf;tg grofse 3 J?a)fcn; 
®cr ©iirtel ift uon jebcm gclbft, 

Unb at(e« ©d^onc jcigt mtr entblb^t. 

©ei/ ic^ ntd}t§ 5 Bet§e§ bott fd^immern? 

©Icinjt'S nic^t tt>tc feibneg ©etnanb? 

^letn, e§ ift ber ©au(e j^ltmmern 
Sin bev bnntlen SiajuSinanb. 

£) fe^nenb ergb^e bid) nid)t met)r, 

DJiit fii^cn Stlbcrn n>cfenlo8 jn ib'flcn! 

SDet Slrnt, ber fie nmfaffcn lutll, ift leer, 
ilein ©d)attcnglii(f tann biefen S3nfen fid;len. 

£) fitf)rc mir bic ik'benbe bafjer, 

8a^ i'^re §)anb, bie 3avtlld)C, nticfi ful)len! 

!t)cn ©d)atten nur ron il^reS iHianteld ©amn — 
Unb in baS ^eku tritt ber l)ol)le flraum. 

Unb lei^, trie au^ ^immltfc^en §bl)en 

®ie ©tiinbe beS ©liide^ erfd)eint, 

©0 luar fie genalft, ungefefjen, 

Unb tuedte init tt'iiffcn ben 5 'ti^iinb. 

Schiller’s marriage was a very happy one ; it 
was a union of true minds which completely 
realised his ideal that love should last after 
passion has subsided. His wife was a woman 
of charming personality and cultivated intelli- 
gence ; she had a keen interest in art and litera- 
ture, and a quick feeling for everything that is 
beautiful and noble ; and she not only admired 
her husband’s genius, but also sympathised with 
his purposes and shared his sentiments and 
views. Her perfect willingness to face poverty 
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and struggle with him and to take the chances 
of success and failure, was proof at the outset 
of the sterling qualities of her character, and as 
later experience was destined to show, she had 
that quiet courage which was to be a tower of 
strength in many an hour of need. 

Unfortunately, it was not long before she was 
brought to the test. Schiller began his new life 
(and he dated a new life from his wedding day) 
full of buoyancy and hope. But an ordeal far 
severer than any he had yet passed through was 
now in store for him. He broke down in health. 
One evening in January 1791 — the first year of 
his marriage was not yet completed — he caught 
a feverish cold ; alarming symptoms soon set 
in ; he suffered intense pain, and became so 
weak that he could not be moved from bed to 
sofa without fainting. Returning spring brought 
hope of recovery, but in May he was struck down 
again by an even more dangerous attack ; he 
lost his voice entirely ; his life was repeatedly 
despaired of. It was not till July that he was 
in a fit condition to travel as far as Carlsbad, the 
waters of which had been specially prescribed 
by his physician. There his health improved 
considerably, and he was able to take up his 
work. But his constitution had been hopelessly 
ruined by the long strain of illness, and from 
this time on he was practically an invalid. 

* . He had now added the discipline of sickness 
and suffering to that of incessant hardship and 
struggle, and, as he realised, he had gained 
morally from his terrible experience. The old 
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fires of revolt had now quite burned themselves 
out ; all the elementary strength of his char- 
acter remained, it is true, but it was now tem- 
pered to a finer quality ; he grew wonderfully 
calm, patient, and tender. In the subsequent 
long years of recurrent pain and weakness, 
it was remarked, he was never known to 
utter a harsh word or to give way to repining. 
Moreover, he had again and again been face to 
face with death, and while he had now lost all 
fear before the darkness of the great hereafter, 
his constant sense of the uncertainty of life’s 
tenure at once deepened his idealism and in- 
creased his gentleness and sympathy in all his 
personal relationships. If it thus became a 
fixed article of his creed that man may rise 
superior to all outward circumstance, and that 
" es ist der Geist, der sich den Korper baut,” 
it must never be forgotten that in this as in 
other respects his creed was the product of his 
life. His was emphatically a case in which an 
essentially noble manhood was perfected by 
trials which would have crushed a nature of 
poorer mould. As he afterwards wrote — 

finb bet 233 ege, auf ttelc^en bet 2I?eiifc^ gut 
Sugenb em^JOtftrebt ; 

®c^liej3t [i(^ bet eine bit 311, t:^ut bet anbte 
bit auf. 

§anbelnb ettingt bet ©liidlidje fie, bet Seibenbe 
bulbenb. 

ibut, ben fein ©eft^ict liebenb o.uf bciben 
geful;tt ! ^ 
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' The year 1791, which had opened in the deepest 
gloom, closed with an incident which filled 
Schiller with gratitude and joy. His young 
Danish admirer and friend, Jens Baggesen, the 
satirist and humorous poet, on his return to his 
native land, was unsatisfied until he had suc- 
ceeded in his attempts to interest the Hereditary 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg and 
the Danish minister. Count Schimmelmann, in 
his hero’s behalf. Moved by his accounts of 
Schiller’s character, poverty, and ill-health, they 
wrote to the poet informing him of their desire 
to place at his disposal the sum of 3000 thalers, 
to be paid to him in three instalments of 1000 
thalers each. The fine tone of their letter 
touched him as much as the gift itself. No 
suggestion of patronage or condescension could 
be detected in it. Proud to be citizens of the 
great republic of humanity, they declared, they 
approached him with the purest feelings of 
brotherly affection and sympathy, and they made 
no conditions whatsoever in respect of the offer 
of help, which they begged him to accept in the 
spirit in which it was intended. Schiller could 
have no compunction in availing himself of a 
kindness rendered in such a way. He was thus 
enabled to look forward into the future un- 
troubled by those financial anxieties which since 
his serious breakdown had become a burden 
•almost too heavy to be borne. Suddenly he felt 
himself a free man, and the completion of his 
“ Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges” soon 
put him into a position to enjoy his new-found 
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liberty to the full. No longer would he be con- 
demned to the mere task-work in which the 
greater part of his energies had recently been 
absorbed. “ Ich bin auf lange, vielleicht auf 
immer aller Sorgen los,” he writes ; “ ich habe 
die langst gewiinschte Unabhangigkeit des 
Geistes.” He had long been toiling just for 
to-morrow’s bread. Now, as he put it, he could 
work for eternity. 

A sojourn with the Korners in Dresden came 
as a pleasant reminder of freedom in the spring 
of 1792, and in the autumn of the following 
year, after another attack of illness which had 
seized him in his class-room, he and his wife 
went to Ludwigsburg on a visit to his parents, 
whom he had not seen for eleven years. He 
found his father, now nearly seventy, hale and 
strong ; his mother, on the other hand, was 
obviously beginning to fail. It was during this 
stay in Ludwigsburg that another great happi- 
ness came to him. On the 14th September his 
first child was born — a son, christened Karl. 

Such were the chief outward happenings of 
the period which had begun so auspiciously with 
the generosity of his Danish benefactors. In 
his intellectual history an event of paramount 
importance has to be recorded. He fell under 
the influence of Kant’s idealistic philosophy. 
Even on his first acquaintance .with it he was 
deeply impressed by the new ■ range of ideas' 
which it seemed to open up before him. “ Ich 
treibe jetzt mit grossem Eifer Kantisch Philo- 
sophic,” he wrote on January i, 1792. “ Mein 
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Entschlussen ist unwiderruflich gefasst, sie nicht 
eher zu verlassen, bis ich sie ergriindet habe, 
wenn mich dieses auch drei Jahre kosten 
konnte.” Further study only increased his 
enthusiasm ; the Kdnigsberg master’s teachings 
regarding spiritual freedom, the absolute validity 
and supremacy of the moral law, and the eternal 
verities of religious faith — God and Immortality 
— as revealed, not by logic, but by the soul in 
action, made, as we can well understand, an 
immense appeal to his sympathies. Henceforth 
Kant’s thought became a vital element in the 
evolution of his own, though in adapting 
Kantian principles on his own account to 
aesthetics and morality he introduced various 
characteristic and significant changes. His old 
love of philosophy now revived, and on returning 
to his professorial work he took aesthetics instead 
of history as the theme of his lectures. The 
most important results of his new enthusiasm, 
however, are to be found in his three remark- 
able treatises : “ Uber Anmuth und 'Wiirde ” 
(1793), to which I shall have occasion to refer 
again presently ; “ tlber die asthetische Erzie- 
hung des Menschen ” (1794-1795), which has 
already been mentioned ; and “ Ober naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung ” (1795-1796), 
in which, as Goethe rightly said, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of classic and romantic art 
were for the first time drawn out and clearly 
analysed. 
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VII 

S CHILLER was back in Jena by the middle 
of May 1794. Shortly afterwards an inci- 
dent occurred which, as it proved, was to 
open a fresh chapter in his life. 

One afternoon he attended a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Batsch at the Natural History Society, 
and it happened that he and Goethe, who had 
also been present, left the hall together. They 
fell into talk, and Goethe was greatly struck 
by some remarks which Schiller made regard- 
ing the fragmentary way in which scientists 
commonly treat nature, and the need of a 
unified conception of things. The conversa- 
tion became so engrossing that Goethe accom- 
panied Schiller to the latter’s house, where the 
subject was continued, and where Goethe was 
presently led to expound that Theory of Meta- 
morphoses which has placed him among the 
forerunners of the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion. They failed signally, indeed, to come to 
any agreement on the topic of their discussion. 
But that did not matter. From this interview 
dates the beginning of their friendship. Schiller 
almost at once invited Goethe to co-operate with 
him in a new periodical — “Die Horen” — which 
he had in contemplation, and Goethe accepted 
with pleasure. Then they met again and had 
much lively talk about art, finding, as Schiller 
reported to Kdrner, an unexpected harmony in 
their opinions, which was all the more interest- 
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mg because they approached every subject from 
opposed points of view. In September Schiller 
paid a fortnight’s visit to Goethe in Weimar, 
and the friendship between them was now 
established firmly and for life. 

That friendship is one of the most beautiful 
in the history of literature. Both men recog- 
nised to the full their essential differences in 
temperament and outlook, and both felt and 
enjoyed the deep sympathy which underlay 
these differences, and the wonderful fresh intel- 
lectual stir which followed the contact of their 
minds. At the outset of their correspondence, 
it is true, we may perhaps detect a certain 
inequality in their relationship, for Schiller to 
begin with seems to write with a prevailing 
sense of inferiority, while Goethe on his part 
is not altogether free from at least a suggestion 
of condescension. But this slight hint of dis- 
parity soon passes away in the perfect frank- 
ness of their intercourse — an intercourse which 
thereafter was never disturbed by touch of 
doubt or shadow of jealousy. Each stimulated 
and helped the other, and in both cases an 
extraordinary renewal of creative energy was 
the result. Schiller, Goethe said, gave him a 
second youth and a fresh spring, Goethe 
brought out all that was best in Schiller’s genius. 

It is thus largely by reference to these power- 
ful new influences of friendship that we can 
explain the astonishing fertility, especially in 
poetry and the drama, by which the closing 
years of Schiller’s life were marked. In turning 
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now to the poetry of this period we shall find it 
unnecessary to adhere to chronological sequence. 
For present purposes it will be most convenient 
to take the works to be considered in their 
natural relationships and groupings, beginning 
with the philosophical lyrics and then passing 
to the ballads. 

The absence of the purely personal note — by 
which for the moment I mean the note of actual 
outward experience — from Schiller’s poetry has 
already been emphasised. It has been said of 
Wordsworth that the ink with which he wrote 
was rarely his blood. The remark might very 
justly be made of Schiller. His lyrics are 
usually the product, not of immediate emotion, 
but of reflection and generalisation. He him- 
self recognised this fact, and saw the difficulties 
which it entailed. In one of his letters to Goethe, 
comparing himself with his friend, he says : 

My understanding works more in a symbolising method, 
and thus I hover as a hybrid between ideas and perceptions, 
between law and feeling, between a technical mind and 
genius. This it is that, particularly in my early years, gave 
me rather an awkward appearance both in the field of 
speculation as well as in that of poetry ; for the poetic 
mind generally got the better of me when I ought to have 
philosophised, and my philosophic mind when I wished to 
poetise.^ 

And again, a year later, he writes to Goethe 
regarding philosophic poetry : 

This kind of work is a great strain upon the mind, for 
while the philosopher may venture to let his imagination 

1 Letter of Aug. 31, X794 (translation in Bohn’s “ Standard 
Library "). 
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fepose, and the poet may allow his power of abstraction to 
rest, I, while working in this manner, am obliged to keep 
both these faculties in an equal state of tension, and only 
by a constant effort within me can I keep the two hetero- 
geneous elements in a state of solution.^ 

Yet despite the difficulties thus clearly appre- 
ciated, it was in the domain of philosophical 
poetry that much of Schiller’s greatest and most 
characteristic work was done. His is largely a 
poetry of ideas, and these ideas are often wrought 
by him into splendidly poetic forms. This in- 
deed is not invariably the case. Schiller 
abhorred didacticism in art, and held that it 
was a primary condition of art that it should 
be free from all suggestion of utility. Yet his 
own verse occasionally suffers from the evils to 
which didactic verse is always liable ; it becomes 
too baldly intellectual and argumentative ; it is 
verse, as Keats would say, that has too palpable 
a design upon us. But at their best his philo- 
sophical lyrics are marked by a wonderful union 
(or equipoise, as Goethe put it) of imaginative 
and intellectual power. Thought is trans- 
formed by the warmth of poetic genius. Things 
of truth become things of beauty in his hands. 

Specially important among these philosophical 
lyrics are the poems dealing with what the Ger- 
mans call Kulturgeschichte — that is, with 
the history of civilisation and the moral and 
intellectual development of man : a subject in 
which his large humanity made Schiller deeply 

1 Letter of Oct. x6, 1795 (translation in Bohn’s “Standard 
Library ”). 
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interested. To this class belongs “ Die Kiinstler,” 
already quoted. With this we may now con- 
nect a much slighter poem, “ Die vier Weltalter,” 
in which love and poetry are celebrated together 
as throughout the great civilising powers in 
human life. 


pic wier ^cliciltcr 

Sotjl l^erlet im @lafe bet 2l^ein, 

glansen bte Shtgeu bev @afte; 
jcigt fic^ bet ©angev, et ttitt herein, 

3u bem (Suten btiiigt ct baj^ :0e[te; 

®cnn of^nc bie ?eiet int f^iinmlifcljien ©aal 
bie greube gemein and; beiiit 'Dieftatmaf;!. 

3:^m gabett bie (Motter bad reiiie @emiit, 

3Bo bie 2Belt fic^, bie eunge, ibicgelt; 

(Sr f;at ailed ge)e^)n, mad au'f (Svbeu gefd^ief^t, 
Unb mad und bie 3'dunft terfiegelt; 

(St fa^ in bet (^ottet utaltcftem iKat 
Unb bel^oti^te bet iDinge gcl;etni[tc ©aat. 

(St bteitet cd Inftig unb gtan 3 cnb and, 

T)ad 3 n)‘ammen 9 efaltcte Seben; 

3um ©embel fd^mntft et bad itbii(^e §and, 

3l;m ^at ed bie iDhife gegeben; ^ 

^lein !Dac^ iff fo niebrig, leine §iitte fo flcin f 
St fii^tt einen ^immef toll (55i3ttct f;inein. 

Unb mie bet etfinbenbe ©ol;n bed 
2lnf bed ©d^ilbed einfadjeni ^Jiunbe 
®ie (Stbe, bad SUieet unb ben ©tetnenfteid 
(Sebilbet init gbttlid;et ii'nnbe, 

©0 btudt et ein ©ilb bed unenblid^en 2111 
3n bed 2(ngenbticfd fliid^tig »ettaui4)enben ©d^ad. 
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‘ (5r lontmt ou8 bem linblic^en Slltcr bet 3Belt, 

9Bo btc 33olfer fic^ jugenblid^ fteuten; 

^at [id;, etn frbt;li(|er SBanbrer, gefeitt 
3u Aden ®e[c[iled^terit unb 3«iten. 

93tcr 3)Jenf(^cnalter f;at cr gefe^n 
Unb Ici^t fie am fitnften tooriibergb^n. 

(Srft regiertc ®ahttnu§ fd;lid;t imb getcc^t, 

®a mar c8 Beiitc mic morgen, 

35a lebten bie |)irten, ein ^armlo§ ®e)'d;Iec^t, 

Unb brauc^ten fiir gar nid;tg ju forgen; 

©ie liebten unb t^aten meiter ni(^t§ mef)r, 

35ie Srbe gab aUc^ freimiflig r;cr. 

35rauf fam bie 2trbeit, bcr ^annsf bcgann 
23?it Ungef;euern unb 3)rac^en, 

Unb bie §elben fingen, bie |)errfd;er, on, 

Unb ben 9)iacf)tigen fnd^ten bie ©c^ma^en. 

Unb ber ©trcit jog in beS ©I'amanber^ gelb; 

35od; bie ©cf)oni;eit mar immer ber ®ott bcr 3Belt. 

Slug bent ilambf ging enblid) bcr ©ieg i^ernor, 

Unb ber liJraft entbliil;tc bie iOiilbe, 

35a fangcn bie lUfujen im bimmlifcf)en (5t;or, 

35a erbnben fid; ©bttergebilbe — 

35ag Sitter bcr gbttUd;en ‘^l;antafic, 

@g ift ocrfd^munbcn, eg ferret nie. 

35ie ©otter fontcn oom §immelgt^ron, 

(Sg ftiirjten bie l;errlid;en ©aulen, 

• Unb geboren murbe ber Sungfran ©o^^n, 
jDie ©ebred^en ber (Srbe ju ^eilen; 

SSerbannt marb bcr ©innc pii^tige 8uft, 

Unb ber flRenfc^ griff bcntenb in feine S3ruft. 
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Unb bet eitlc, ber 9?eij cntttic^, 

®ei; bie frolje 3ugenbi»elt jiertc; 

®er 3JJond; unb bte 3^oune gergei^elten fi(^, 

Unb ber etferne Stittcr tiirnierte. 

®od) loar bad ^ebcn ouc^ finftcr unb trilb, 

@0 Wteb bo^ bte Stebe Itebltcl^ unb mtlb, 

Unb etnen i^eiltgen, fenfcbcn Slltar 
Senja^rtcn [tc^ [title bie 9JJu[cn ; 

(5d lebte, trad ebel nub fittlicl) trar, 

3n ber gtanen jik^ttigem ®n[cn; 

■Itie [^lamme bed ^debed entbrannte ncu 
2ln ber [d^oncn iDUnne unb itiiebcdtren. 

2)rum foil anc^ ein ctriged, jarted S3anb 
!Die bie ©anger nmfledden, 

©ie irirten unb treben, Ipanb in .Spanb, 

®en ©iirtet bed ©d;bnen unb di'ed^ten. 

®e[ang nub Siebe iin [cftbncn ICcrcin, 

©ie er^alten bent Ikben ben JXugenbf^ein. 

More striking than this both in thought and 
expression is our second example of this culture- 
historic poetry, “Das EleusischeFest ” (originally 
called “ Biirgerlied ”), a lay of the beginnings of 
civilisation and of the part played in it by agri- 
culture, which initiated the first stage in man’s 
peaceful activities, and has formed a permanent 
bond between him and nature. The earlier 
portion of the poem gives us a rapid and vivid 
description of man’s primitive savagery. Then 
in a few very noble stanzas the sorrow of the ' 
great Earth-Mother, Ceres, over his homeless 
and miserable lot is expressed, and her deter- 
mination to lift him through her gentle art out 
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bf barbarism into a condition befitting one to 
whom a god-like shape and infinite capabilities 
had been given. Finally we read how Zeus 
answers her prayer for help, and how in response 
to her appeal come Themis bringing social right 
and law, Vulcan bringing the inventive arts, 
and Minerva, wise to teach the secrets of political 
union and government. Presently cities spring 
into existence ; the new life of organised society 
begins ; and Juno leading love by the hand 
blesses the first marriage-day. To understand 
fully the form of the poem we must connect it, 
as its title suggests, with a festive gathering in 
honour of agriculture. It will be noted that 
three stanzas differ slightly in metre from the 
rest — the first, the fourteenth, and the last. 
They are clearly marked off for a purpose, and 
we are probably right in regarding them as the 
utterances in chorus of the entire assembly. 
The intervening narrative, which constitutes the 
body of the work, may then be referred either 
to a smaller chorus or to a single singer. 


^cis ^Icitfifcbc 

3Binbct jiini S'ranjc bic golbenen 3(f;ren, 
51cd;tet auc^ blaiie (Sbancti f^inein! 

5\-rcube fod jebed Sluge I'erlldren 
!t)enn bie ^bnigtn etn, 

T)tc S3e3af?nteTit^ iDilbcr ©ittcn, 

T)tc ben SiOienfcf^cn nnn -iDJenfc^en gefelft, 
Unb in frieblid^c, fefte ^iittcn 
SBonbelte bod kweglid^e 
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@d^eu in beS ©ebtr^eS ^liiften 
Sntg bcT S^Toglobbtc 
©ct 9?omabc Ite^ bic Stiftcn 
SBiiftc Itegcn, n»o er ftric^. 

2)?it beni 333urfipie^, ntit bem ®ogen 
©c^ritt ber 3ager buvd} ba§ 8anb; 

S£Be^ beat ^rentbling, ben bte Sogen 
SBarfen an ben Ungluc£^[tranb ! 

llnb anf t£)rcni ‘^fab bcgruf5tc, 

Srrcnb nad; bed ^inbed ©par, 

Seved bic berlaff'nc iliiftc, 
ba gtiinte fcinc ^lar! 
fie t)icv aertraalid) laeile, 

3ft tein Dbbad; it;v getna^rt; 

Reined ^Teiafseld f)citr'e ©Sale 
3euget, bap ntan ©otter e^)rt. 

^eine f5'tud;t bet fujjen Sloven 
^cibt 3am reinen 9Jiabt fie ein; 

S^tar auf graplid;en Stlldren 
J)orret aienf^Ud;cd ©ebein. 

3a, fo toeit fie loaaberab treifte, 
fjanb fie (Steab iiberalt, 

Unb in if)rem gropen ©eifte 
3ammert fie bed ^enfe^en gad- 

„fyinb' id; fo ben 3J£enfd^en toieber, 

®ent roit nnjer ®ilb gelie^n, 

®effen fd;ongeftaUe ©iieber 
®roben ini -DlbaifJUd btii^n? 

©aben loir i^m 3iini ©efige 
ffli^t ber (Srbe ©btterfci^ol, 

Unb anf feinent ilbnigdfi^e 
©(^loeift er elenb, !f»eimatlod V 
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• feiit @ott mit tl^m (Srfcarmcn? 

Seiner au8 bet ©el’gen St)or 
^ebet t^n mit SBunberarmen 
iug bet tiefen em^or? 

3!n beg ^immelg fel’gen §o^en 
Siii^ret fte nid^t frember ©c^merj; 

ber 3[)?enf4>]^eit Slngft unb SKe^en 
gullet mein gegucitteg 

„®af 3 ber aJJenfd^ jnm 9)?enic^en merbe, 
©tift' er cinen em'gen S3unb 
©laubig mit ber frommen (Srbe, 

©eincm miitterlic^en ®runb, 

®t;re bag ©efe^ ber ^eitcn 
Unb ber 9}?onbe t^eil'gcn ®ong, 

!iBeld;e ftilt gemeffen fc^reiten 
3m mclobifc^en ©eiang." 

Unb ben 9iebel teitt fie leife, 

®er ben ®licfen fie »erf)iit(t; 

^Ibfetid; in ber JBilben Sreife 
©tel;! fie ba, cin ©btterbilb. 

©d^iDcIgenb bci bem ©iegegmat;le 
g'inbet fie bie robe ©^ar, 

Unb bie blutgefnttte ©djale 
Sringt man ibr 3 um Dpfer bar. 

Slber fd^aubernb, mit (Sntfeben 
SBenbet fie fid; meg unb fpriebt: 

„S3lut’ge Stigermable ne^en 
©ineg ©otteg Bippen ni(bt. 

Sieine Dpfer mill er bnben, 
griidbte, bie ber §erbft bef(^ert, 

2)Zit beg g'elbeg frommen ®aben 
SBirb ber §eilige oerebrt." 
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Unb fie ntmmt bie 2 Bu( 3 ^t beg ©fsecreS 
3tug beg Sagerg tauter ^anb; 
fnJit bem ®d)aft beg fUJoTbgeice^reg 
i^iitc^et fie ben lei(^ten < 3 anb, 

9 ^immt toon d^reg Stan3eg ©bifje 
Sinen ^ern, mit ^vaft gefiifit, 

©enft ti;n in bie jarte Dfi^e, 

Unb bet 3 :tiel) beg ^eimeg fc^ioifft. 

Unb mit griinen ^alntcn fcljiniiifet 
®ic^ bet SSoben nlfobnlb, 

Unb fo meit bag 9 lnge blicfet, 

Sogt eg mie ein golbner JBalb. 

8ad)etnb fegnet fie bie (5rbe, 
f^lici^t bet kften ®atbe ®unb, 

ben B'clbftcin fic^ 311111 |)etbe, 

Unb eg fptidd bet ©bttin fUinnb: 

„ 93 atet 3 eng, bet, iibet cite 
©ottet {;ettfd;t in 9 (tf;etg 
®af3 bieg Dpfet bit gefatle, 

Sajs ein jcfet gefdet)n! 

Unb bem ungtiidfcl’geii i^olte, 

®ag bid;, }pof;et, noc^ nic^t nennt, 

9 tinim fiiinueg beg 9 higeg iG?oUe, 
iDa^ eg feinch ®ott ettennt!" 

Unb eg ^btt bet ©d^ioeftet glef;en 
3eug anf feinem ^oI;en ©i^; 

®onnctnb aiig ben blauen |)of;en 
SBitft et ben ge3adten ®li^. 

‘iPtaffelnb fcing't eg on 311 lo^en, 

^ebt fid; mitbelnb toom 3 lltot, 

Uiib batiibet fd;ttocbt in t;ol^en 
^eifen fein gefci^minbet Slot. 
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Hub geriil^rt ju bet §crtf($ettn giifeen 
©tiirjt fic^ bet 9)?enge fteubtg ©eiciil;!, 

Unb ble rotten ©eelen gerpiefeen 
3 n bet ajjenfd^ltc^feit etftciu ©efit’^l, 

^etfen toon [i^ bte blutige SBebte, 

Dffnen ben biiftetgebnnbencn ©inn 
Unb entpfangen bie gottlid^e 8 e^)te 
Slug bent 3J?unbe bet ^''onigin. 

Unb toon il^ren Sl^tonen ftcigen 
Sltle §imnilifd;en l^etab, 

3 ;^emtg felbet fii^tt ben 9leigen, 

Unb mit bent geted^ten ^sptab 
fie jebem feine 9 ?e(^te, 

©e^et felbft bet ®tenje ©tein, 

Unb beg ©t^j toetbotgne 3)2ac^tc 
Sabet fie 3 U 3 ^ugen etn. 

Unb eg fommt bet @ott bet (Sffe, 

3 eug' etfinbunggteicf;et ©o;^n, 
iBilbnet fitnftli^et ©cfci^e, 

§ 0 (^gelc^tt in ©tj unb 2 :^on. 

Unb et lebtt bie llunft bet ^^inge 
Unb bet iBIafebolge 3ug; 

Untct feineg .'pammetg '3'i’®n8C 
S3ilbet fid^ guetft bet iPftug. 

Unb SJiinettoa, I;oc^ toot alien 
9?agenb mit getoid^t’gem ©peet, 

Safet bie ©timme mad^tig f^allen 
Unb gebeut bem ©oUct^ect. 
f^efte aJZauetn mill fie gtiinben, 

3ebem ©d^u^ unb ©(^itm 3 U fein, 

®ie 3 etftteute SBelt 3 U binben 
3 n toetttaulic^em SSetcin. 

K 
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Unb fie lenlt bie ^ctTfcberfd^ritte 
®urc^ beg ijcibeg weitcn 'ipian, 

Unb an if;reg ^u^eg 3;Titte 
ftcftet [ic^ bet ©renggott an. 

2JJeffenb fiibret fie bi'e 5?cttc 
Um beg ^iigelg griincn ©aum; 

2(ud^ beg inilben ©tromeg Sette 
©c^lie^t fie in ben ^eil'gen 9iaura. 

2nie Dreaben, 

®ie ber fc^neQen Slrtemig 
-<5'olgcn aiif beg ®etgcg ^fnben, 

©c^iuingcnb i^ten S'agerfbiefj, 

Sllte fontmen, atle legen 
$anbe an, bet ijubel fd^aflt, 

Unb con if;rer Syte ©c^lcigen 
^ac^enb ftiirjt bet f^id^tentcalb. 

2(nd; aug feinet gtiinen SBcUe 
©teigt bet fd^ilfbcftiinjte ©ott, 

SBaljt ben fd^iceten Blcfs gut ©telle 
2(nf bet ©bttin SOia^tgebot; 

Unb bie lei^tgefd^iitjtcn ©lunben 
gliegen aug ©efd;aft getoanbt, 

Unb bie tauten ©tamme tnnben 
3tetlid; fid^ in i^tet ^anb. 

2lu(^ ben 5B?eetgott fiel^t man eilen; 

0?afc;^ mit beg Sttbenteg ©to^ 
ffitid^t et bie gtanitnen ©aulen 
Slug bent ©tbgetipbe log, 

©d^toingt fie In geioalt’gen ^anben 
§oc^, loie einen leid^ten 23at(, 

Unb mit :^etmeg, bem IBe^enben, 

Xiitmet er bet SWauern SBall. 
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Slber ou8 ben golbncn ©aiten 
8o(Jt Slpofl bie ^ormonie 
Unb bag bolbc bet 
Unb bie 3}Ja(i^t bet 9Jielobic. 

3JJit neunftimmigem ©efange 
gatlen bie Santonen ein; 
fieifc nadb beg Stebeg flange 
giiget fid; bet ©tein jum ©tein. 

Unb bet !irf)ote ttette gliigcl 
©e^et mit ctfaf;tiiet $anb 
Sbbele, unb fiigt bie iKiegel 
Unb bet ©c^lbffct fefteg Sanb. 

©d^nelt butd; tafc^c ©ottetbanbe 
3ft bet 9i>unbetbau toUbtocbt, 

Unb bet STem^et bcitte ffidnbe 
©langen fd;on in f^efteg^tacbt. 

Unb ntit eincm ^tan 3 oon 9)?btten 
9tabt bie ©ottetfbnigin, 

Unb fie fiibtt ben fi^bnften §itten 
3u bet fdjonftcn §Ktin bin. 
iUenug niit bem bolben 5fnaben 
©djniiidet felbft bog etftc i}5aot, 

2(tlc ©bttet btingcn ®aben 
©egnenb ben 56etmabUen bat. 

Unb bie neuen S3utget jieben, 

S3on bet ©bttct fergcm Shot 
(Singefubtt, tnit §atmonieen 
3n bag gaftlicb offne S^b*^!-’: 

Unb bag iptieftetamt betitoUct 
Seteg am 2Utat beg 3cug, 

©egnenb ibte |)anb gefoltet, 

©pticbt fie 3 U beg 35olfeg ^eig; 
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„gtei:^eit liebt baS 3 :ier ber SBiifte, 
i^tei tm tt^er l^crrf^t bet ©ott, 

3 btcr Sruft getoalt'gc Siiftc 
35 {;met ba« 9 toturgebot; 

®od^ ber 3Kenfd^ in t^^rcr SJJitte 
©oH fic^ an ben 9J{en)c^cn tei^n, 

Unb aUetn burd; feinc ©itte 
^ann er fret unb ntcic^tig fein." 

SBinbet 31ml ^ame bie golbenen ^^ren 
glcdjtet auii^ Hauc St)flnen Ijtneht! 

§reube fofl febe§ Singe rerflaren, 

®enn bie ^lonigin 3ie^et ein, 

®ie nnS bie fu§c §ehnat gegeben, 

®ie ben SJfenfdften tnm SHJenft^en gefellt. 

Unfer ©efang foil fte fcftlid; erf)eben, 

!J)ie beglMeiibe 2)iutter ber SBelt! 

Special note should be taken of the thought 
expressed in the last stanza but one of this 
poem. God above and the beasts beneath are 
free in their own natures. Man becomes truly 
free only through union with his fellows and 
willing obedience to the bonds of society. We 
have here, it is evident, a conception of liberty 
very different indeed from the crudely indivi- 
dualistic theory of the poet’s early years. 

We may turn next to one of the very greatest 
of all Schiller’s poems, “ Der Spaziergang,” in 
which that union of intellectual and imaginative 
powers, of which I have spoken, is exhibited in 
perfection. The initial conception is as fel»- 
citous as it is simple. The poet leaves his study 
and walks out into the country. The land- 
scape about him, with its suggestions of rural 
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activities, carries his fancy back to the agri- 
cultural stage of civilisation — ^the stage of inti- 
mate association between man and the nature 
upon which he immediately depends. The sight 
of a distant city suddenly revealed by a turn in 
his path, reminds him of the great change from 
the peaceful life of the country to the com- 
plex life of the town. The growth of justice, 
patriotism, trade, industry, commerce, art, and 
science is sketched in rapid and brilliant out- 
lines, and then the poet’s thought seizes upon 
what is perhaps the greatest single event in all 
history, the invention of the printing-press. 
The Age of Reason begins. Man forgets nature 
in his wild desire for self-realisation and free- 
dom. That which is light to wisdom becomes 
fire to awakened passion. The old order col- 
lapses in chaos. Convention and insincerity — 
the unveracities which Carlyle was later to 
denounce — drive truth out of life. Corruption 
grows apace under the wicked ancient regime. 
At length, like a tigress breaking through her 
bars, humanity bursts its bonds of wretchedness 
and crime and seeks in a return to nature — to 
that which is real and sane and orderly — for 
that true liberty which the sophistications and 
lies of an artificial society have destroyed. At 
this point the poet awakes from his day-dream 
to find himself alone with nature ; and the 
poem ends in a glorious strain of gratitude over 
the thought that amid all the changes of history 
two things keep their eternal youth — Nature 
and Art. Homer’s sun smiles upon us still I 
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In form, it should be noted, “ Der Spazier- 
gang” is indicative of Schiller’s intense interest 
at the time in Greek poetry. It is written 
in the classic " elegiac ” measure — that is, in 
distichs composed of a dactylic hexameter fol- 
lowed by a dactylic pentameter.^ This explains 
why it was in the first instance entitled simply 
“ Elegie.” 


Per gpaatcrflong 

(Set ntir gegrii^t, meitt 33crg mtt bem rbtlic^ 
enben ! 

Sei uiiT, Sonne, gegrii^t, bic t^n fo Iteblid) befdjeint! 
aud^ grufs’ bclebtc glut, cucb, fqufcinbc ^inben, 

Unb ben frbf;li^en Sbor, ber anf ben Siften [id; miegt, 
9?ubtge Sidne, bid; <ut^, bic unernte^lid; [ic^ auSgiegt 

Um bag btaune ©ebirg, iiber ben gtiinenben Solb, 
2fu(^ um mid;, ber, cnblid^» ent[Io[m beg 
©efdngnig 

Unb bem engen ©eiprac^, freubig fic^ rettet p bit. 
®eincr Siifte balfami[d;er Strom bnrd^rinnt mid^ 
erquidfenb, 

Unb ben bur[tigcn Slid labt bog cnergi[d;c 8ic^t. 
^raftig auf blitf;enbcr 2tu erglanjen bie med^[elnben 
Sorben, 

2lbcr ber reijenbe Streit Ib[et in 3lnmut fi^ auf. 
grei cm[)fdngt mid; bie Siefe mit meitf;in oerbreitetem 
2:cbbid^ ; 

!Durcb if;r freunbUd^eg (Sriin [c^lingt [ic^ ber lanb^ 
li^e ^fab. 

1 Schiller himself most happi^ defines and illustrates this measure 
in one of his epigrams called “ Das Distichon ” : 

Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells fliissige Saule, 

Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab. 
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Urn mtc^ fummt bie gcfc^aftige ©ten’, mit jt»eifelnbera 
gliigcl 

SEBiegt ber ©d^metterling fic^ iiber bem rbtlic^ten ^lec. 

©liifienb trifft jntcf) bcr ©onne 'ipfetl, [tilt liegen bie 

aOcftc, 

9^ur bet Setcbc ©cfang Jtirbelt in :^eiteret 8uft. 
ic^t btoiift § an§ bem nat^en ©cbiifc^ ; tief neigen 
ber (Srlen 

kronen [id^, unb im SBinb mogt baS rerfilberte ®TaS ; 

2JZi(^ iimfcingt ambrofiid;e 9?ad;t ; in buftenbc i^ii^lung 

9iimmt ein prcid^tigeS ®ac^ fd^attenber ^Buc^en mi^ 
ein. 

3n be§ SBalbeg ®ei;eimni8 entflie^t mit auf einmal 
bie Sanbfdmft, 

Unb ein fd^langelnbet “^Jfab leitet mid? fteigcnb embor. 

9Jur rerftol^lcn bnrc^bringt bet ^w^^ge lanbi^teS ©ittet 

®bat|amc§ lHd?t, unb eg bhdt lac^enb ba§ Slone 
l^etein. 

3lbet :^lb^lic^ jetteijit bet glot. 'Set gebffnete Solb 
giebt 

Ubettofc^enb be§ jtagg blenbenbem (Mlonj mid? nitiid. 

Unabfe(?bot ergic^t ficl) tot meinen Slidett bie ^ctne. 

Unb ein bloiteS ©ebitg cnbigt im !l)ufte bie ^elt. 

2:ief on beS Serges gii^, bet gat?lingS nntet mit 
obftiit 3 t, 

SBotlet bes gtiinlid?tcn ©tromS fUe^enbet 
totbei. 

(SnbloS nntet mit fel?’ id? ben 2ttl?et, iibet mit enbloS, 

Slide mit ©c^minbeln l?inonf, blide mit ©^onbetn 
^inob. 

Slbet jmifc^en bet emigen §bl?' unb ber emigen Siefc 

. . 2:tagt ein gelonbcrtet ©teig fic^et ben Sonbter 
bo^n. 

Sod^cnb fliei^en on mit bie teid^en Ufet totiibet, 

Unb ben ftb^ilic^en glei^ tii^met boS ^Jtongenbe SD^oI. 
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3enc Sinicn, fie^! bte beg Sanbmanng (Stgcntum 
jci^cibcn, 

3n ben STebbi^ bet glut ^at fie !Demetet gen)it!t. 

gteunbUc^e ©c^tift beg ©efe^eg, beg menf(^enet^oU5 
enben ©otteg, 

©eit oug bet e^etnen 3Belt fltet;enb bie Ciebe net' 
f^rtanb ! 

Slbct in fteieten ©(^langen but^iteu 3 t bie getegeltcn 
gelbet, 

3e^t ttetfd^lungen nom 3Balb, fefet an ben ^etgen 
binauf 

iJlimmenb, ein fd^immetnbet ©tteif, bie Sanbet bct^ 
Iniibfenbc ©tta^e; 

2luf bent ebeiien ©ttom gleiten bie glofee ba^^in. 

SJielfa^ ettbnt bet ^etben ©elaut’ iin beleken ©efilbe, 

Unb ben SBibetbaU incctt cinfam beg §itten ®e)ang. 

SWnntte ®btfet beltcinjen ben ©trout, in ©ebiife^en 
oetfd^njinben 

Sinbte, torn iRiicfen beg ^etgg ftutjen fie fa;^ bott 
fietab. 

iyiad^batlie^ tool;net bet SWenfd; no^ mit bent Sldct 
gufammen, 

©cine gelbet umtit^n frieblic^ fein lanblic^eg ®ac^ ; 

IITtaulid^ tanft fid^ bie iWeb' entbot an bent niebrigen 
genftet, 

(Sinen untatmenben B'l^cig fc^Ungt inn bie §ittte 
bet S3aunt. 

©ludlid^eg 33olf bet ©efilbe! noc^ ni^t jut gtei:^eil 
etioa^et, 

Seilft bu mit beinet glut ftoblic^ bag engc @efe^. 

®eine SBiinf^c bef^tiintt bet @tnten tubiget ^teiglauf, 

SCBie bein ^tagemerf, gleid^, toinbet bein ^cben fi* ab ! 

2lbct met taubt mit auf einmal ben liebtidjen Slnblid ? 
(5in ftembet 

@cift oetbteitct fi(^ fc^neC itbet bie ftembetc glut. 
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•@^3rbbc fonbert [ic^ ob, loaS laum liebenb ft(^ 

Unb bo8 ©letc^e nut ift’g, waS an baS ©leic^e ftc^ 
rei^t. 

©tanbe fe^’ ic^ gebilbet, bet 'ipa^jpetn ftolje ©efc^lec^tet 

3ie^n in geotbnctem “iponH) i'otnc^)m unb ^Jta^tig 
ba^et. 

SJegel ititb atleS, unb aUc§ tnitb SBa^l unb alleS 
Sebeutung ; 

®tefeg ©ienetgefolg melbet ben §ettfcf;et mit an. 

^tangenb tetfitribtgen i^n ton fetn bie beleuc^teten 
Kuppein, 

Slug bent felficf;ten H'etn f;ebt ft(^ bie tiitmenbe 
@ t a b t. 

3n bie Silbnig l;inaug finb beg Salbeg gaunen 
tetfio^en, 

Slbet bie Slnbad^t lei^t l;b^eteg Seben bem ©tein. 

9Jal;et getiicft ift bet SO'Jenfc^ an ben 5J}?enid[;en. (Snget 
ttitb urn ipn, 

$Heget etita^t, eg unntaljt tajcf^et fic^ in i^m bie 
Sett. 

<Sie]^, ba entbtennen in feutigent ^I'ampf bie eifetnben 
^Itcifte, 

©tojteg mitfet if;t ©tteit, ©tbfteteg initlet il;t S3unb. 

3:auienb f)dube betebt ein ®eift, l;oc^ I'dbldget in 
taufenb 

23tn[ten, ton einem ©efii^l glii^enb, ein einjigeg 

@ct;Idgt fitt bag S3atetlaiib, unb gliil;t fiit bet St^nen 
©efe^e; 

§iet auf bent teiiten ®tnnb tut;t i^t tete^tteg 
©ebein. 

^liiebet fteigen torn §immel bie feligen ©bttet unb 
ne^^racn 

3n bem getoeii^ten S3ejitf fefttici^e Soi^nungen ein; 
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^errltd^c @aben Bcfc^erenb ctfd^eincn fie: (SetcS toof 
oHen 

iBringct beS iPflugeS ©efd^enf, §erme§ ben winter 
^erbei, 

S3acc^uS bte S^roube, SJiinctba beg DlbaumS griiitenbe 
iReifer, 

9lud^ bag fttegrifc^c fiit^ret '>|3ofeibon bevan, 

SDJutter Sbbeic f^sannt an beg SBageng ^etd^fel bic 
Soften, 

3n bag gaftlicbe 2X;or jiebt fie alg ©iirgettn ein. 

fteilige ©teine! 3fug eud; ergoffen fid; ip'ftanjer ber 
30?en)'cbbcit. 

getnen 3nfeln beg SJIeerg fanbtet ibr ©itten unb 
^?unft, 

SBeife fpvac^en bag Siedbt an biefen gefedigen jTboren ; 

Selbcn ftur 3 ten jnm sfam).'f fiit bi'e ‘Ben'aten beraug. 

Sluf ben SWaitern erfd;ienen, ben ©ciugling tm 2lrme, 
bie fUNitter, 

53Iidten bent §cer 3 ng nad;, big ibn bie S’Ctite 
»erfd;lang. 

Setenb ftur 3 ten fie bann oor bet 0313tter 3tltaren ficb 
niebev, 

f^tebten urn 9inbtti nnb ©ieg, flebten urn iRiidfebr 
fitr eneb- 

©b^e ftatb endb unb ©ieg, bod; ber 9iubm nut febrte 
3 urucfe ; 

(Surer 3lbciteu 23crbienft melbct ber rubrenbe ©tein: 

„2Banbcrer, fommft bu nad; ©parta, oerfiinbige borten, 
bn bubeft 

Ung bier liegen gefebu; ftie bag (33efeb eg befabl" 

fRubet fanft, ibr,.@eliebten! 33on enrem S3lute begoffen 

©riinet ber Dlbanm, eg teimt luftig bic fbftlid;e 
©aat, 

9Kunter entbrennt, beg ^igentuing fro!;, bag frcic 
(Sefterbe, 
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• 5lu8 bent ©ci^ilfc beS ©tromS loinlet ber blauUcJ^te 
®ott. 

3ifc^enb fliegt in ben Saum bie e6 erieu^jt bie 
^Drbabe, 

con beg SSergeg ©aupt fturjt fic^ bie bonnernbe 
Soft. 

Sing bem ^elgbrud^ toiegt fic^ ber ©tein, com ^ebel 
befiiigelt ; 

Sn bet ©ebitge ©c^lud;t toud^t fid^ ber SSergmonn 
:^inab. 

SKulciberg Slmbog tbnt con bem 2:aft gefd;mungener 
jammer. 

Itnter ber nercid^ten gauft fpri^en bie gunlen beg 
© tat; tg, 

GJlanjenb umfjsinnt ber gotbene Sein bie tanjenbc 
©pinbel, 

®urd; bie ©aiten beg ©aritg faufct bag icebenbe 
©d;iff. 

5crn auf ber 5R^ebe rnft ber ipilot, eg morten bie 
S'lotten, 

®ie in ber gremblinge i?anb tragen ben ^eimifd^en 
§letf3 ; 

Slnbre gie^n frot;lo(fenb bort etn mit ben ®aben ber 
Seme, 

^od; con bem ragenben SOJaft me^et ber feftlic^e 
^?ranj. 

©ie^e, ba mimmeln bie 3Jtar!te, ber ^ra^n con frbt;- 
li($em geben, 

©eltfamer ©prad^en ©eicirr brauft in bag tcitn^ 
bernbe D^r. 

9luf ben ©tapel fc^iittet bie (Srnten ber Srbe ber 
^aufmann, 

SBag bem glut;enben ©trat;l Stfritag tBoben gebiert, 

3Bag Strobien fo^t, tcag bie au^er[te S^ule bereitet, 

§od^ mit erfreuenbem ®ut futit Stmatt^ea bag §orn. 
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Da acbtcrct bag ©liid bcm Dalente btc gottUd^en- 
^inbcr, 

3Son ber gefaugt njoc^fen bte ^iinftc ber Sufi. 

9Ktt iiad^ai^menbem i^eben erfreuet ber Silbncr bic 
Slugen, 

Unb com 3)?cif5el befeelt, rebet ber fitt;Ienbe ©tetn. 

^nfttid^e ^tmmel rut;n auf f^lanfen, jontfcben ©aulen, 

Unb ben ganjen Dlbtn|) fcbliefeet ein ‘ipant’^eon ein. 

8et^t tote ber 3rt8 ©prung burdj bie 8uft, tote ber 
^fetl toon ber ©epne, 

^i'tpfet ber 53rii(fe 3od^ iiber ben braufenben (Strom. 

2tber tm [tiflen ©enta^ enttoirft bebeutenbe 

(Sinnenb ber SBeife, befd^leid^t forfd^enb ben 
enben ©eift, 

^riift ber ©toffe ©etoalt, ber SWagnete §offen unb 
Sieben, 

golgt bitrdf; bie Siifte bent illaitg, foigt burc^ ben 
9itf;er bein ©trapl, 

©udbt baS oertraute ©efe^ in be§ BwfoO'S graufenben 
Snnbern, 

©u^t ben rupenben ipot in ber ©rf^einungen glucbt. 

^orper unb ©timme leit;t bie ©c^rift bent [tummen 
©ebanfen, 

Dur^ ber 3abrbunberte ©trom tragt in baS rebenbc 
Slatt. 

Da gerrinnt oor bem totinbernben S3It(f ber 9tebel bed 
ffiabneS, 

Unb bie ©ebilbe ber 9lacbt toei^en bem tagenben 
Sic^t. 

©eine ge[feln 3 erbric^t ber SKenfc^. Der 33eglu(fte! 

9J?it ben geffeln ber gurctjt nur nic^t ben 3^3^^ 
ber ©c^am! 

^etl^cit ruft bie SBerntmft, grei^eit bie toilbe iBegierbe, 

93on ber ^eil’gen 9iatur ringen fie litftern fid^ lo8. 
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bo reifeen tm ©turm btc Slttfer, bie on bcm Ufet 
Sornenb i^n ^ielten, tf;n fo^t mod^tig bcr flutcnbe 
©trom; 

3nS Uiicnbltc^e rei^t er tf;n ^tn, bie ^Hiftc werfc^iDinbet, 
§ocl^ ouf bet gluten ®ebirg wiegt entmoftet ber 

Winter SBolIen etlofcl^en beg SBogeng be:^atrltdt;e ©teicne, 
Sleibenb ift nicl;tg iuel;r, eg irrt felbft in bem 53ufen 
ber ®Dtt. 

Slug bem @efbr'a<i;e uerfc^minbet bie SBo^r^eit, ©louben 
unb 2:reue 

Slug bem ^ebeu, eg liigt felbft ouf ber Sibbe bet 
©^mur. 

3n ber |)er^en toertrouU(^ften 53unb, in ber Siebc 
©e^eunnig 

®rangt ficl) ber ©blobl;ant, rei^t toon bem greunbe 
ben greunb. 

Slnf bie Unfc^ulb fd^ielt ber SSerrot mit toerfc^lingenbcm 
SlicEe, 

3J?it toergiftenbem Si^ totet beg Saftercrg ^o^n. 
geil ift in ber gefdfianbetcn S3ruft ber ©ebonfe, bie 8iebe 
Sirft beg freien ©eful;lg gbttlicf)eu Slbel bimoeg 
®einer beiligen o ©obrbcit, bflt ber ^etrug ficb 

Slngemofet, ber S^iatur foftlidbfte ©timmen enttoeibt, 
®ie bog bebiirftige ^erj in ber greube ®rong ficb 
erfinbet ; 

^oum giebt mobreg ©efiibl nocb burcb SSerftummcn 
fi^ tunb. 

Stuf ber ^tribune in ber §utte bie 

(Sintrodbt, 

®eg ©efe^eg ©efbenft ftebt on ber ^onigc S^ron. 
3obre long mag, Sobrbunbcrte long bie SOJumie bouern, 
^og bog triigenbe iBilb lebenber giille beftebn, 

^ig bte S^otur ermodbt, unb mit fdbmeren, ebemcn 
^onben 
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Sin bag l^o^le ©ebdu riil^ret bie 5llot unb bic 3eit, • 

©ncr Sigerin glei^, bte bag etfetne ©itter burc^brod^en 

Unb beg numibtfd^en SBalbg unb f^redltc^ 

gebentt, 

Slufftcbt mtt beg 33erbre(^eng 3But unb beg (Slenbg bie 
SWenfc^beit 

Unb in bet Slfc^e bet ©tabt fuc^t bie uetlorne 9latut. 

D, fo offnet eud), 2Kauern, unb gebt ben ©efangenen 
Icbig ! 

3u ber uerlaffenen glut fe^r’ er geretfet juriicf! 

Slbet t»o bin i(^? (Sg birgt fid; ber “ipfab. 2lb= 
fc^iiffigc ©riinbc 

ftemmen mit gdbnenber ^Uuft binter mir, ror mir 
ben ©djritt. 

Winter mir blieb ber ©cirten, ber §eden rertroute 
S3egleUuitg, 

§inter mir (eglic^c <3pur menfd;lic^er Ipdnbc juriid. 

9iur bie @toffc fe^’ id; getiirmt, aug meld;en bag 8eben 

S'eimet, ber rc^e Safait l;offt auf bie bilbenbe ^anb. 

Sranfeub ftiirjt ber ®ie^baci^ ^erob burcb bie ^^inne 
beg B'elfen, 

Unter ben Surjeln beg Saumeg bric^t er entriiftet 
fi(^ SJal;n. 

3BUb ift eg l;ier unb fc^auerlid; bb'. 3m cinfamen 
Suftraum 

^angt nur ber Slbler unb Iniibft an bag ©embtfe 
bie aSelt. 

§od; :^erauf big ju mir tragt feineg SBinbeg ©efieber 

®en cerlorenen ©c^all meu)cf)licber SOJufjcu unb Suft. 

S3in left trirflid; alleiit? 3n beiuen Slrmen, an beiuem 

|)erjen mieber, Slatur, ac^! unb eg mar nur ein 
Straum, 

!Der mid^ fd;aubernb engriff; mit beg l^ebeug furd;t= 
barem Silbe, 

fDiit bem ftitrjenben 2:i^al ftiirste ber finftre i^tnab. 
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.Steiner iie^m’ idf> mein ^efeen non betnem reincn 3iltare, 

9ie^me ben frb:^Ud^en 3)Zut i^offenber 3ngenb jntiid. 
(Smig ioe^felt ber SBifle ben unb bte 9?egel, in 
emig 

SSieber^otter Ocftalt loaljen bte !Jbaten i'i(^ urn. 
Sikr jugenblicf; tmmer, in immet oeranberter ©c^one 
bn, fromnte 9Jatur, 3 urf;tig bag atte ©efelj ! 
Sminer biefelbe, bema^rft bu in tveuen §)anben bem 
a)ianne, 

SBag bit bag gaufelnbe ^inb, long bit bet Wangling 
netttaut, 

S^iaf^teft an gleicf^ct ®tuft bie oeilfarf^ ioecJ^felnben Slltet ; 

lintet bemfelbcn S3lau, itbet bem ncimlic^en @tun 
SBanbcln bie naf;en nnb manbein oetcint bie fetnen 
®efd;lecf)tet, 

Unb bie ©onne §ometg, fierce! fie Idd^clt aud^ ung. 

Closely connected with “ Der Spaziergang ” is 
the superb poem by which, through many trans- 
lations, Schiller is best known to English readers 
— “ Das Lied von der Glocke.” The genesis of this 
poem goes back as far as 1788, when he fre- 
quently visited a bell-foundry in the neighbour- 
hood of Rudolstadt, and made himself familiar 
at first hand with all the processes and details 
of casting. But it was not till nine years later 
that the conception began to take shape, and 
not till the autumn of 1799 that the work was 
completed. We may read it as in a sense a 
sequel to “ Der Spaziergang.” In that poem 
Schiller takes a survey of society. The “ Lied ” 
is primarily and in the main a lay of the life 
of the individual man. Dramatically assuming 
the character of the master of the foundry, the 
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poet describes the various stages of the castings 
and in the pauses dwells upon the part which 
the great public bell will presently play in those 
scenes of joy and sorrow which make up the 
mingled yarn of human life. A vivid panorama 
of experience through its successive phases is 
thus presented to the imagination : birth and 
boyhood ; young love with its hopes and long- 
ings ; married life with its responsibilities and 
struggles ; the happy circle of the family ; the 
dreadful catastrophe of fire ; death and mourn- 
ing ; the sanctities of hearth and home. Then 
the poet is led to extend his view from the 
individual to the society of which he is a unit, 
and with whose welfare his own is inextricably 
bound up. Here the connection of the poem 
with “ Der Spaziergang ” is specially apparent. 
The destruction of the old order by the French 
Revolution is depicted, and at the close, voicing 
the common feeling of his countrymen weary 
of the long war with France, the poet breathes 
a beautiful prayer for peace. Here, it is mani- 
fest, we have a very striking conception ; and, 
as the reader will see for himself, this concep- 
tion is very strikingly worked out. The poem is 
marked by extraordinary variety, and it should 
be noted, as a technical detail which adds greatly 
to its interest, that the metre is continually varied 
in harmony with the changing theme. The 
skill with which the phases of life introduced are, 
linked with the processes of the casting, which 
are thus made symbolical of the human signifi- 
cance, must also be carefully observed, 
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Pas <£ic6 t)Ott ber 

Vivos voco- Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango. 

geft gemauett in bet (Srben 
@te^t bte 5otm, au§ Se^m gcbronnt. 
§eute mufe bic ©lode n^erben! 

§ttfd^, ©efefien, feib jut .§anb! 

3 Son bet ©time ^)eife 
^iinnen mu^ bet ©^toei^, 

©oil bag SBetf ben 9 Jieiftet loben, 
®oc^ bet ©egen fommt ton oben. 

3unt SBetle, bag toit etnft betciten, 
©ejiemt fid^ woijt ein emfteg SBott; 

2Cenn gute 9ieben fie begleiten, 

®ann fliefet bie Sltbeit inuntet fort. 

©0 lafet ung ie|t niit bettn^ten, 
SSJag butd; bie fci^lDad;e ^hraft entfptingt; 
!J)en f^led)ten SDiann muf3 man octai^ten, 
®et nie bebac^t, toag et ooUbringt. 

®ag ift’g ja, toag ben ajjenfd^en 3ietet, 
Unb ba3u matb i^m bet 33 etftanb, 

!Da^ et im innetn §et3en ff>utet, 

Sffiag et etfd^afft mit feinet §anb. 

9 ie^met §013 toom f^id^tenftamme, 

®oc^ ted;t ttoden lafet eg fein, 

!jDaft bie eingeptefde Stamme 
©cbtage 3U bem ©c^ioald^ :^inein! 
ft’oc^t beg iluofetg iBtei! 

©cf>nelt bag 3^^ i^etbei, 

®a^ bic 3a:^e ©locfenfpeife 
glie^c nad^ bet te^ten SBeife! 

1 
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333a8 in beg !Damnte8 ticfcr ©rube 
!Dic $anb mit gcucrg |)ilfc baut, 
ouf beg STurmeg ©tocfenftubc, 

®a intrb eg toon ung jeuflen laut. 

bauern lottb’g in Sagen, 

Unb tubten toieler 9iJ?enf(ben Obif, 

Unb n)irb mit bem Setrubten Hagen 
Unb ftimmen ju ber Stnbacbt Shot. 

SBag unten tief bem Srbenfobne 
®ag ttoed}felnbe SSerbangnig bringt, 

5!)ag fcblagt an bic metaflne ^one, 

5Die eg etbaulicb meitet flingt. 

SBcifee Slafen feb’ icb fpringen; 

Sffiobl! bie 9)?affen |inb im gtuf?- 
So^t’g mit 2lj(bcnfah butcbbringen, 

!Dag befbrbert fcbncU ben @u^. 

2tudb toon ©cbaume rein 
9)iu6 bie aWifdbung fein, 

!l)a^ toom reinli^en SJtetaHe 
9?ein unb tooH bie ©timme fcbaOe. 

®enn mit bet i^teube ^eietflange 
Segrufit fie bag geliebtc i?inb 
2luf feineg Sebeng crftcm (Sange, 
iDen eg in ©cblafcg 2irm beginnt; 

3bm ruben nocb im 

3)ie fd^marjen unb bie beitern Sofe; 

!Det fDiuttetliebe jatte ©orgen 
SSetoadben feinen golbnen SJtorgen — 

®ie 3abre ftieben bfeilgefc^winb. 

33om SJiab^en rei^t fic^ ftotj ber Jfnabe 
(Ex ftiitmt ing Seben nnlb binaug, 

®uTdbmi^t bie SBelt am 353anbetftabe, 
f^emb tcbrt er b^int ing SSatetbaug. 

Unb in ber Sugenb 'iprongen, 
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3Bte etn ©eBilb a«8 |)imiticte;^o^n, 

3JZtt gu(J^ttgcn, Berfc^amten SBangen 
@te^t cr bte 3ungfrau cor [ic^ [te^n. 

®a fafet ein ttamenlofeS ©ei)ium 
®c8 Siinglingg §erj, er irrt alien, 

5tu8 fetncrt Siugen brcc^en 2:l?ranen, 

(Sr pie^t bcr Sri'tber loilbe ^et^'n. 

Srrotenb folgt er il;ren ©jniren 
Unb ift bon tl^rent ®rup begliicft, 

!l)a§ ©c^onfte fiid^t er auf ben gluten, 

Sffioinit er feine SieSe fd^mitcft. 

D garte (5el;nfud[;t, fitpeg ©offen! 

!l)er erften ^^^iebe golbnc 3£it! 

Singe fiel;t ben §inunel offen, 

(S3 fd;roelgt ba3 ^erg in ©cligfeit; 

D, bap fie eioig griinen bltebe, 

®ie fc^bne 3«il iiiitgeii Siebe! 

SBte fid^ fdbon bie ipfeifen braunenl 
®tefe3 ©tabcf;en tand^’ idf; ein, 

®ebn toir'3 iiberglaft erfd^einen, 

2Birb'3 gum (Sinffe gcitig fetn. 

3eljt, (SJefellen, frtfdf;! 

^riift mir bad ©emifc^, 

Db bad ®f)robe mil bem SBeid^en 
®id^ oereint gum gutcn 3^''^®^- 

®enn too bad ©trenge mil bem 3fl^ten, 

2Bo ©tarfcd fic^ unb 9)jilbed paarten, 

®a giebt ed einen giiten ^lang. 

®rnm binbet, 

Db fid) bad §erg gum Bergen finbet! 

®er SBal^n ift furg, bie 9?eu' ift lang. 

Sieblid& in bcr S3rautc Soden 
©b'clt jungfranlid^e ^ang, 

Senn bie l^ellen S'ird^englocEen 
Caben gu bed 0efted ©lang. 
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9t(^! beS SebenS fd^onftc getet 
(Snbtgt aud; ben SebenSmat, 

3JJit bem ©iirtel, mit bent ©deleter 
SRei^t ber fcbone Sai^n ent 3 tDet. 

®te Seibenfdpaft 
!l)tc 8iebe mu^ bleiben; 

!t)ie Slutne nerblii^t, 

2)ie ?^uc§t inu^ ttcibeit. 

®et '^Jonn mu^ i^tnaud 
3nS feinblic^e 8cben, 

2 }?uf 3 inirfen niib [treben 
Unb pflan 3 cn unb fd;affen, 

©tUften, ervaffen, 

9Ku| toetten unb tnagen, 

2)a8 ©liicf 3 U erjagen. 

jDa [tTomet ^etbei 'bie mienblid;c ©abc, 

fiiltt fid; bet ©peid^er ntit fbftlic^et §abe, 
!t)ic 9?aume tnad^fcn, cd be^^nt fid; baS §oud. 
Unb brinnen toaltet 
®ie 3 ucf)ttgc §au§frau, 

®te 2)Jnttet bet S'inbet, 

Unb ]^ettfd;et tveife 
3m l;angltd;en ^\etfe, 

Unb le^tet bie 9}Jabd;en 
Unb me^tet ben Stiaben, 

Unb teget ot;n’ (5nbe 
®ie flei|igen §anbe, 

Unb me^tt ben ©eminn 
2JUt otbnenbeni ©inn, 

Unb fiidet ntit ©dba^en bie buftenben Soben 
Unb bte(;t urn bie fcf)nuttenbe ©^5inbel ben Saben, 
Unb fammelt int reinlid; geglatteten ©d;tein 
!Die fd^immetnbe Sotle, ben f(^neeic^ten Sein, 
Unb fiiget 3 um ©uten ben ®lon 3 unb ben ©trimmer. 
Unb Tu^et nimmet. 
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Unb bet SJotcr mit fro^cm Slid, 

^on beS §oitfe8 njcitf^awenbem ©tebel 
Uberja^let fcin blii^enb ®Iud, 

©ie^et bet 'iPfoften ragenbe Sauntc 
Unb bet ©c^cunen gefiiQte 0?aume 
Unb bie ©peid;et, tom ©egen gebogen, 

Unb beS ^otneg ben)egte 3Bogen, 

9?u^mt fic^ mit ftoljem 9Kunb: 
geft, mie bet (5tbe @ntnb, 

®egen beg Ungliidg iOiad^t 
©te^t mit beg §aufeg 'iptad^t ! 

mit beg ©efd^ideg 2Koc!^ten 
3ft fein em'get S3unb jn fle(^ten, 

Unb bag Ungliicf fd^tettet fd^netl. 

nun fonn bet ®u |3 beginnen; 
©d^bn gejadet ift bet Stud;! 

!Doc^, beoot mit’g loffen tinnen, 

Setet einen ftommen ©^Jtud;! 

©to^t ben 3'^Pf^n 
®ott bema^t’ bag §aug! 

9Jaud;cnb in beg ^enlclg Sogen 
©d;ie^t’g mit feuetbtauncn SBogen. 

233o^lt]^atig ift beg f^euetg 9}?ad;t, 
aSenn fie bet 3Jfenfd; be 3 at;mt, bemad^t, 

Unb mag et bilbet, mag et fc^afft, 

®ag bantt et biefet Ipimmelgftaft ; 

®oc^ futd^tbat mitb bie §immelgftaft, 
aSenn fie bet f^effcl fid; enttafft, 

@int;etttitt auf bet eignen ©put, 

®ie fteie 2:od^tet bet 9tatut. 

• 9Bet;c, menu fie loggetoffcn, 
aBad^fenb o^^ne SBibetftanb, 

3)utd^ bie bolfbelebten ©affen 
a®ol 3 t ben unge^eutcn Stanb! 
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3)enn bic ©cmentc ^affen 

©ebilb bet aKenfd^cn^^anb. 

2lu8 ber SBolfc 
Quiflt ber @egen, 

©tromt ber 9iegeu; 

2luS ber SBolfe, oi^ne 
3ucft ber ©trai^l. 

§brt i^r’S iDhnmern rom 2:urm! 

®aS ift ©turm! 

9?ot, tote Slut, 

3ft ber §immel! 

!Dad ift nic^t beS 2:ageg (Slut! 

SBelb^ (Setiimmel 
©tro^en auf! 
jDompf toallt auf! 
f^laderub fteigt bic f^eucrfciule, 

®urc^ ber ©trafec lauge 3£il2 
aBiic^ft eS fort luit Siubebeile; 

£o(^enb, tote au6 Dfcng fttad^cu, 

©liibn bie 8iifte, Solfen frac^en, 
iPf often ftiirjen, f^cnfter lUrren, 

^inber ioinmern, aWiitter irrcn, 

2:iere toimmern 
Unter 2:rumnieru; 

Sided rennet, rettet, fliiefttet, 
jTagbed ift bic aiac^t gclic^tet, 
jDurd^ ber §anbc longe ®ette 
Urn bie SBette 

Oliegt ber (Sinter; l;oc^ im Sogeu 
©Itri^cu Quedeu, aBaffertoogen. 

^teuleub lommt ber ©turm geflogen, 

$)er bie f^lonime braufenb fiu^t. 
iPraffelnb in bie biirre gruc^t 
Oadt fie, in bed ©ipcic^erd fRaume, 

3n ber ©barren biirre Saume, 
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Unb al8 tDoCtc [ie tm SEBb^en 
9Kit ft(^ fort bet @rbc 
Sict^cn in genjalt'ger glud^t, 

SBii^ft fie tn beS §tmmel8 §o^en 
Sfttefengto^ ! 

§offnungglo8 

Seid^t bet 9Kenf(6 bet ©bttetftatfc, 

JDJii^ig fie^t et feme SBetfe 
Unb bettunbetnb untetgc^»en. 

Seetgebtannt 
3ft bie ©tatte, 

SBilbet ©tiitnie tan^eg Sette. 

3n ben bben genftet^o^^len 
5Bo!^nt ba§ ©tfluen, 

Unb beS |)imntelg Solfen fc^auen 
§oc^ t;inetn. 

Stnen SUcf 
5lac^ bem @tabe 
©etnet §af)e 

©enbet noc^ bet 3Jienfc^ jnritcE — 

©teift ftotjtid? bann jnm JBanbetftabe. 

Sad geuetd Sut it;m oud? getanbt, 

(Sin fu^et ©toft ift i:^m geblieben: 

(St jciblt bie |)aiH3tct feinet Sieben, 

Unb fie:^! ii^nt fet;U tein tented §aupt. 

3n bie (Stb’ ift’d nnfgenontnten, 

©liidlid^ ift bie S'Otin gefitlU; 

Sitb’d and; id;bn jn ©age tommen, 

©a^ ed glei^ nnb Itunft oetgitt? 

Senn bet (S)u& mi^lang? 

Senn bie f^otm 3 etfbtang? 

9Ic^, tielleid^t, inbem toit f)offen, 

^at und Unveil fc^on gettoffen. 
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!Dcm bunleln bet '^eU’gen (5tbc 

SJetttauen wit bet ^anbe St^at, 

5Bcttraut bet ©amann feinc @aat 
Unb ba^ fie entfeimen ttetbc 
3um ©egen, na<j^ beS f)immel« 9?at. 

foftUd^eten ©amen betgen 
SSBit ttauetnb in bet Stbe ©(^o^ 

Unb ^)offen, ba^ et au8 ben ©iitgen 
©tblii^en foH ju f(^onetm !i?oS. 

SSon bem ®ome 
©(i^met unb bang, 

2:bnt bie ©lode 
©tabgefang. 

(Stnft begleiten ii^tc STtauetfd^lagc 
(Sinen SBanbtet auf bem lefeten SBege. 

2ic^! bie ©attin ift’g, bie tente, 

Sld^! eS ift bie ttene iOJuttet, 

®ie bet ft^motse Biitft bet ©(fatten 
SOBegfii^tt au8 bem 2ltm beS ©otten, 

Sins bet jatten ^inbet ©i^at, 

®ie fie blii^enb i^m gebot, 

©ie fie an bet tteuen S3tuft 
SBac^fen fa^ mit 3)?nttetluft — 

3lcf>! beg ^aufeg 3 atte Sanbe 
©inb gelbft auf immetbat; 

®enn fie mot^nt im ©d^attenlanbc, 

3)ie beg SJJuttet mat; 

©emi eg fe^lt i^t tteueg SBalten, 

3^te ©otge mai^t nic[;t me^^t; 

2ln netmaiftet ©tiitte fc^alten 
SBitb bie ^tembe, liebeleet. 

S3ig bie ©lode fic^ netlii^Iet, 

Safet bie fttenge Sltbeit tubn. 
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SBic tnt 2aub bet 3SogeI f^jtelet, 

9J?ag [ic^ jebcr giitlid^ li^un. 

Sffiinlt bcr ©ternc Stci^t, 

8cbig aflcr 

©ort ber Surfcp btc SSefper fc^lageit; 
^eiftet mu^ immer ^>lagen. 

aJZunter fbrbert [eine ©cf^ritte 
gern tm lutlben J^orft ber SBonbrcr 
ber lieben ^eimotptte. 

S3loIenb gteben b;etm bte ©cbofe, 

Unb ber SJtnber 
^reitgeftirnte, glattc ©(Jarett 
S'ommen briinenb, 

!Dte gett)o(;nten ©tallc fiiHenb. 

©cbmer ^)eret« 

©4tt)an!t ber SBagen, 

^ornbelaben ; 

Sunt con ^arben, 

2(uf ben ©arben 
^iegt ber ^'ranj, 

Unb bag iungc Solf ber ©knitter 
gliegt jnnt ^Xanj. 

ajjnrtt unb ©tra^en inerben [titter; 

Um beg Sicbtg gefett’ge ^'t^mme 
©nmmeln [id; bie ^auSbetno^ner, 

Unb bag ©tabttt^or [cbliefet [ic^ fnarrcnb. 
©^tnarj bebedet 
©id^ bie ©rbe, 

!l)o(b ben [tc^ern Siirger [c^redet 
bie ^ad;t, 

5)ic ben Sbfen gravid; inedet, 

!j)enn bag Singe beg ©efetjeg traced. 

§etl’ge Drbnung, [egenret^e 
^immelgtoc^ter, bie bag ©leic^c 
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5 ret unb lei^t unb freubtg binbet, 

®ie bev ©table ®au gcgrunbet, 

!Die i^ctein »on ben ©efilben 
S^ief ben ungefcQ’gen SBilben, 

Sintrat in ber 3JZenf(J^en ^iitten, 

©te getno^nt 311 janften ©itten, 

Unb ba§ teuerfte ber 33anbe 
®ob, ben 2 ;rieb 3 um SJaterlanbe! 


2 :aufenb fteij^’gc ^dnbe regeit, 
^elfen fic^ in nmnterm 33unb, 
Unb in feurigent :93ett)cgen 
SCerben alle ih'dfte tunb. 

9)Jeifter riibtt fiA unb (Mefelle 
3n ber gveif^eit beil’gem ©c^itfe; 
3eber freut fic^ feiner ©tefic, 
Sietet bent 23erai^ter 2 :ru^. 
3trbeit ift beS SiirgerS 
©egen ift ber iBUi'^e 'ipreiS; 

@^irt ben 5?bnig feine SBiirbe, 
S^ret ung ber |)anbe g-lei^. 


§oIber i^rtebe, 

©iipe (Sin tr ad; t, 

5Beilct, ireilct 

greunblid; iiber biefer ©tabt! 
^bge nie ber Uag crfd;cincn, 

SKo bed ranben ^?riegcd §orben 
®iefcd [title 3;t;al bur(btoben, 

SKo ber ^immel, 

iDen bed 3tbenbd fanfte 9?bte 

S^ieblicb molt, 

a 3 on ber !Dbrfer, toon ber ©table 
SBilbem 53ranbe fdbredlicb [trablt! 
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Shtn jerferccbt mtr bas ©cbaubc, 

Oeinc Slbftd^t erfiiflt, 

®oj 3 fic^ §erj unb 2luge tuetbe 
3ln bcm tcoi^lgclungnen Stlb. 

©c^toingt ben jammer, fd^mingt, 
ber SKantel fbringt! 

SBenn btc ©lod’ foH auferfte^^en, 
ajiu^ bie i^otm tn @tMen gel^en. 

!l)ev aJicifter fann btc gorm jerbred^en 
ajiit tncifer §anb, juv re^tcn 3eit; 

®oc^ incite, tcenn in g-lammenbac^en 
glii^’nbc (5r3 fic^ felbft befreit! 

SlinbiDiitenb, ntit beS SonnerS Slrac^en, 
3etf3)rengt er baS geborfinc ^aug, 

Unb tnte auS offnem ^oUenta^en 
©pett e§ SSerbcrben jimbenb au§. 

3Bo rol^e ^rafte finnloS inalten, 

"Da fann fid^ tein ®ebtlb geftalten, 

SBenn [idj bie 33blfer felbft befrein, 

3)a fann bie 3Bo^»lfat;rt nic^t gcbei^n. 

SBef), tncnn fid^ in bcm ©dC}o^ bet: ©table 
!l!)cr ^enerjunber [tilt gef;anft, 
iSaS ^olf, jerrei^cnb feine ^ette, 

3ur @igenf;iffe ft^redflid^ gteift! 

5Da jevret an bet ©lode ©trangen 
!l)er Slnfrii^r, ba^ fie bcnlenb f^aftt 
Unb, nut gemci^it ju 2itiebengflangen, 
iDie Sofung onftimmt 3 ur ©etualt. 

f^tei^eit unb ®leid[?(jcit ! t;brt man fdt;aQcn; 
®et tu^'gc Siirger gteift 3 ur SBe^t, 

J)ie ©trajfen fulten fi(^, bie fatten, 

Unb SButgetbanben 3 ietjn umljer. 
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!5)a toerben SBctber gu 

Unb tteiben mit (Sntfefeen ©^crg; 

9?o(^ gudcnb, mit bc3 ^ant^evS 
3en:ei^en fie beS ^einbeg §erj. 

9Hdf;tS Seiligeg ift me:^r, eg lofen 
©id; alfe 53anbe frommer ©d^eu; 

®ct ®ute taiimt ben bem Sofen, 

Unb aCe Cafter matten fret. 

©efci^rlic^ ift’g, ben !t?cu ju mecfen, 

5Berberblic^ ift beg Xigerg 3^^^; 

3eboc6 ber fd^redlid^fte bet ©i^reden, 

®ag tft ber ^cnfd; in feinem SBa^n. 

253et) benen, bie bent (Smigblinben 
®eg i^ic^teg ^iminelgfadel lei^n! 

©ie ftrot;It i^m ni^t, fie fann nur giinben, 
Unb dfd^ert ©tabt' unb Sanber ein. 

f^reube t;at inir Oott gegeben! 

©et;ct ! mie ein goibner '©tern 
?tug ber |)ulfe, blani unb ebcn, 

©d;oIt fi(^ ber metaltnc ^crn. 

25on bem ^elm gum itlrang 
©g5ielt'g iDie ©onnenglang. 

Sind; beg SC3af?f)eng nctte ©^ilber 
Soben ben erfa^rnen .^ilber. 

herein! :^erein! 

©efeden atle, f<$lie^t ben iRei^en, 
mir bie ©lode toufenb toci^^en! 
Soncorbia foH % 9iame fein. 

3ut (Sintra($t, gu l^ergtnnigem 3?ereinc 
^erfammle fie bie liebenbe ©emeine. 

Unb bieg fei fortan i^r Seruf, 

SBogu ber 3Jieifter fie erfc^uf! 
fto(| iiberm niebcrn Srbenleben 
©ott fie im blaucn §immelggelt, 
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• !Die 9 ?ac^Bartn be 8 ^DonnerS, fd^toeben 
Unb grenjen an bte ©terneniDelt, 

©ofl etne ©timme fein »on oben, 

Sie ber ©eftirne !^eUe ©d^at, 

jDie tbrcn ©^b^fcr njonbclnb loben 
Unb fii^jTen baS be!tanjte 3 a!^r. 

9 lur cttjigen unb ernften Bingen 
©ei i^yr metaUncr SKunb getnei^t, 

Itnb ftiinblid^ init ben fdf^ncden ©d^iningen 
S 3 etubt' tin Singe fie bie 3 cil- 
®em ©cbtcEfal leif;c fie bie 
©elbft berjto§, obne ajjitgefiibl, 

Segteite fie init il;rem ©d;'n)unge 
jDed ^eben^ mecbfel»olleS ©()iel. 

Unb tuie ber ^lang im Dl;r rerge^et, 

!Der ntadf;tig tonenb ibt entfd^allt, 

©0 lebre fie, bafe nicbtS beftet;et, 

®a^ ailed 3 rbifd)e rerballt. 

36^0 mil ber ^raft bed ©tranged 
2 Biegt bie ®lodE’ niir and ber ©ruft, 
jDafj fie in bad 9 ieid; bed flanged 
©teige, in bie ,'yimmeldluft ! 

3 iebet, 3iebet, bebt! 

©ie betregt fidf?, fd;tt>ebt! 

Sreube biefer ©tabt bebeute, 

Sriebe fci i^r erft ©elaute. 

Not less interesting in their own way than 
these culture-historic poems (with which it has 
been convenient to group “ Das Lied von der 

• Glocke ”) are those in which Schiller deals with 
materials drawn from his moral philosophy. 
In these we are everywhere in closest touch 
with his ardent and aspiring nature. The con- 
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trast between the ideal, of which men dream 
and for which they yearn, and the actualities 
which hem them in, is ever present to his mind. 
This contrast sometimes brings the note of 
sadness into his verse. In “ Die Ideale,” for 
example, he mourns over the fact that with 
advancing years we leave behind us the faith 
and dreams of youth, which once irradiated the 
workaday world with the glory of celestial 
things. The theme of “ Der Pilgrim ” is the 
futility of our quest for the divine and im- 
perishable. ‘ ‘ Sehnsucht, ’ ’ on the other hand , sets 
forth the poet’s passionate determination none 
the less to persist in this quest, be the dangers 
and difficulties what they may. Such poems 
are interesting as revelations of moods and 
aspects of thought. But for the fullest expres- 
sion of Schiller’s conception of the relations of 
the ideal and the real, we must read “ Das Ideal 
und das Leben.” Into this poem he himself 
believed that he had put the best and deepest 
of his philosophy. “ Wenn Sie diesen Brief 
erhalten, liebster Freund,” he wrote to Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, in sending him the manuscript, 
" so entfernen Sie alles, was profan ist, und 
lesen in geweihter Stille dieses Gedicht.” Here 
the central thought is that no matter how con- 
tinually the sordid cares of the ordinary world 
may engross us, the transcendent world of 
absolute and perfect beauty is still open to all 
who would seek to enter it in the right spirit, 
and that in that world we may find, if we will, 
absolute and perfect freedom. Schiller himself 
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trery properly told Korner that a knowledge of 
his philosophical system was not requisite to 
an understanding and enjoyment of his poetry. 
Yet the argument of the present work will gain 
much in clearness if it be read in connection 
with his philosophical prose writings, and not- 
ably with the two series of Letters, “ tJber die 
asthetische Erziehung des Menschen ” (of which 
it has been described as the crowning flower) 
and ‘ ‘ tJber Anmuth und Wiirde. ’ ’ A comparison 
of the poem with the treatises would need more 
space than we can here afford, and I must there- 
fore content myself with saying in general 
terms that all the ideas which now find poetical 
expression are logically worked out in the 
Letters as parts of a coherent metaphysical 
scheme. One point of particular importance 
may, however, be mentioned. In the “ Briefe 
fiber Anmuth und Wfirde,” Schiller had taken up 
Kant’s theory that conscious obedience to the 
moral law is the highest possible development 
of the moral man. Now conscious obedience, 
as Kant himself insisted, connotes a struggle 
between duty and inclination, with the ultimate 
triumph of duty ; and in such struggle and 
triumph he saw the noblest spectacle that 
the world affords. This view Schiller found 
himself unable to accept. He argued that while 
manifestly true of a stage in moral evolution, 
it did not represent, as Kant believed, the final 
and ideal realisation of the moral life. That 
ideal would be reached only when all sense of 
compulsion — even of inward compulsion — ^would 
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disappear from conduct, and when man's nature 
would be so completely moralised that right 
action would become spontaneous and duty 
instinctive and pleasurable.^ Thus he drew his 
distinction between Dignity, which arises from 
man's assertion of his will against his passions, 
and Grace, which is the expression of a beautiful 
freedom of character entirely unmarred by con- 
flict. This very characteristic thought reappears 
in our poem, especially in the ninth stanza. It 
is true, as the poet admits at the outset, that 
man's choice in this life lies between the satis- 
faction of the senses and the lasting peace of 
the soul. Yet as the ideal world opens up be- 
fore him he is no longer bound to accept this 
antithesis. In the actual world moral struggle 
is inevitable ; man labours at life like the 
sculptor, intent to disengage the statue from 
the crude marble block. But as with the 
statue itself when finished, so with the perfected 
life : neither bears the slightest trace of the 
toil which went to its making. A firm grasp 
of this principle is essential to a just apprecia- 
tion of Schiller's thought. His intense realisa- 
tion of moral struggle places him among the 
world's most strenuous teachers. “ Ernst ist das 
Leben’* is an ever-recurring note in his work. 
But for him the struggle is preliminary to that 
ideal state in which the soul will be at perfect 
peace with itself and beauty will arise from 
conflict as the consummation of the moral life. 

i Cp. the stanza beginning-, “Serene will be our day and bright,” 
in Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty.” 
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5>os 3(6col ttttft ^as c£e6ett 

(Sioigflar unb fpiegeltetn unb eben 
55lte^t baS Sebeti 

3m Dt^mp ben ©eligen babin. 

3Konbe mecbleln unb ®ei(^(ccbter flteben; 

Sbtet ©otterjugenb 9?o[en bliiben 
5Banbello6 ini emigen 9{ntn. 

3tt)ifcbcn ©innengiiiif nnb ©eelcnfrtcben 
iolcibt bem ©icnfcben nut bie bange SobI; 
Stuf bet ©titn beS boben llronibeh 
Ceucbtet ibt uermabttet ©trabl. 

iffioOt ibt fcbon auf (Stben ©bttetn 9 lci(bcn, 
grei fein in beS jtobeg 9?eicben, 

Srecbet nicbt con feine^ ©attend grudbt! 

2ln bent ©i^cine mag bet S31irf fi(b iceiben; 
!®e6 ©ennffeg icanbelbate 3'tcnben 
iRcicbet fcblennig bet ®cgietbe glucbt. 

©elbft bet ©tpp, bet neunfacb fie umminbet, 
iffiebtt bie ifJuiffebt Sere^’ jlocbtet nicbt; 

9?acb bem 'Jlpfcl grcift fie, unb eg binbet 
(Slcig fie beg Otfug ^flicbt. 

fRut bet Jlbtpet eignet jencn flRacbten, 

3)ie bag buntle ©cbictfal flecbten; 

3tbet ftei con jeber 3titS«'talt, 

®ie ©efpiclin feliget 'D'talnren, 

SBanbelt oben in beg Cicbteg gluten, 

©bttlicb untet ©ottetn bie ©eft a It. 

Sffioflt ibt bodb auf ibten gliigeln fcbiceben, 
SBetft bie ^ngft beg 3tbifcben con eucb! 
gliebet aug bem engen, bnmpfen Seben 
3n beg 3bealeg fRetcb! 

K 
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Sucjenbltd^, t5on alien (Srbenmalcn 
^•ct, tn ber 25oflenbung ©tta^Ien 
©^tt»ebet bier ber 9Kenf(bbctt ©otterbilb, 

SOBte bcS 8eben§ fcb^reigenbe 'ipbfintome 
©lanjenb toanbeln an bem ftbg’f^en ©trome. 
SBte fie ftanb im bintntlifcben ©efilb, 
nocb 3um traur'gen ©arlobbflse 
®ie Unfterblidjc betunter ftieg. 

S53enn tm Seben no(b bed ^antpfcS Sage 
©cbtranlt, erf(beinet bict ber ®icg. 

fRidjt Bom ^ambf bie ©lieber ju cntftriden, 
®en (5rf(bbpften ju erguicfen, 

Sebet bie^ ©iegc8 buft’ger ^ram. 

3JIadbtig, felbft menn eure ©ebnen rubtcn, 
fRcifet bag Seben cucb in fcine f^luten, 

©mb bie in ibren Sirbcltanj. 

SIbcr finft beg 2)?uteg fitbner ^ilugel 
S3ei ber ©(branfen beinli(bcm ©efiibb 
®ann erblidet Bon ber <S^onbeit ^iigel 
greubig bag erftogne 3iel- 

Senn eg gilt, p b^tfcben unb 3 U fcbirmen, 
^ambfer gegen Hiimbfer fturmcn 
2tuf beg ®ludeg, aitf beg fRubmeg 53abn, 

®a mag ^ubnbeit fid; an ilraft 3 erfdjlagen, 

Unb mit fracbenbem @ctbg bie Sagen 
©i(b Bermengen anf beftanbtcm '^?lan. 

2Rut atlein tann biet ben 3)ant erringen, 

®er am 3iet beg |)ibbBbromeg mintt. 
fRur ber ©tarfe mtrb bag @d;i(ffal 3 mingen, 
Scnn ber ©(biBcidjIing nnterfintt. 

Slber ber, Bon Sl'Ubben eingef^loffen, 

Silb unb f^autnenb ficb erg'offen, 

©anft unb eben rinnt beg vebeng 
3)ur(b ber ©cbbnbeit [title ©cbattenlanbe, 
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Unb auf fetner 2BeHen ©ilbertanbe 
ajialt Slurora fic^ unb ^efpetuS. 

Slufgcloft in jartet 2Be($fetticbe, 

3n ber 3Inmut freiem ©unb toercint, 

3?u^en i^ter bte auSgefoi^ntcn jtTiebe, 

Unb cerfc^ttmnben ift ber geinb. 

SBenn, baS !Jote btlbenb ju befeeten, 

9Ktt bent ©toff fid^ ju oermcii^len, 

St^atenooft ber ©enin^ entbrcnnt, 

®a, ba fpanne fid; bcS gleifjeS 9terre, 

Unb be^»arrlid; ringenb nntertoerfe 
®er ©cbanfe fid; bab ©lenient. 

9iitr bent ©rnft, ben feine 30'Hd;e bleidbet, 

9^au^d^t ber 3Bal;rt;eit tief oerftedter Sorn; 

9^ur beg 3)?eif3elS fd;ioerem ©d^lag ernjeic^et 
©id; beg 3JJarmorg ff^rbbeg ^''orn. 

Slber bringt big in ber ©d;bnf;eit ©fj^cire, 

Unb im ©tciiibe bleibt bie ©^loere 
9J?it bent ©toff, ben fie be^errfd;t, jttrud. 

9tidbt ber 9)?affe qualooll abgcrnngen, 

©d^lant unb Icicfit, trie ciug bem Stii^tg gefprungen, 
©tel;t bag ^Bilb oor bem entjiidten 53li(f. 

Side alle Sdintbfc fc^mcigen 

3n beg ©iegeg ^of;cr @id;erl;eit; 

^uggeftoften l;at eg febcn 3swgen 
3)ienfC^lid;er Sebiirftigteit. 

SBenn il;r in ber 3)Zenfd;beit traur’ger ®lo^e 
©tef)t oor beg ©efe^eg ®rb^c, 

SBenn bem Jpeiligen bie ©i^ulb fii^ na^t, 

®a erblaffe oor ber SBabrbcit ©tral;le 
©urc 2:ugcnb, oor bent 3>beale 
glie^e mittlog bie befd^amte !iE^at. 
fein ©rfdfiaffiter '^at bieg 3^1 erflogen; 
fiber biefen granenooden ©cfilunb 
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Srfigt fetn S^ac^cn, fciner S3tu(fe S3ogcn, 
llnb fein 2tnter finbet @runb. 

3lber au3 bet @tnnc ©d^ranfen 

3n btc ber ©ebanfen, 

lirtb bte gurd^tcrfc^einimg i[t entflobn, 

Unb ber etr’ge Sl^rimb irtrb [id^ fiifien; 

9ie^mt bte ©ottfjett auf in euren SBiQen, 
llnb [ie [teigt oon i^rctn SBeltentf^ron. 

®e8 ©efe^eS ftrenge geffel binbet 
9?ur ben ©flaoenfinn, ber eS »ericf;ma^t ; 

3Kit be^ SJienfd^en SBiberftanb rerfd^minbet 
2lud^ beg ©otteg ajiaieftiit. 

aSenn ber SOienfc^beit Ceiben end^ umfangen 
aSenn ^aofoon ber @df;Iongen 
©td^ ertne^rt mit ndmenfofem ©($merj, 

35a empore fid^ ber SDienfc^! (5g fd^Ioge 
2ln beg §tmmelg ^Bolbung feine ^loge 
Unb jerretfee euer fii^lenb ^erj! 

3)er ajatnr fnrd^tbare ©tinime [iege, 

Unb ber gfcube aBange tncrbe bleid^, 

Unb ber ©bmpatbie erliege 

35ag Unfterbhcbe in eudb! 

aiber in ben b^iicrn 9tegionen, 
aBo bie reinen gornten inobnen, 

9iaufcbt beg Sammerg triiber ©turm nidbt mebr. 

t ier barf ©cbmerj bie ©eete ni(bt burdbfdbneiben, 
eine ^tb^Sne Picfet bi^i^ webr bent Beiben, 
ainr beg ©eifteg tapfrer ©egentrebr. 

Bieblidb, irie ber 3rig B^arbeiifeuer 
aiuf ber ©onnertrolfe buft'gem 2:au, 

©dbimmert biircb ber aBebmnt biiftern ©dbleier 
§ier ber Sftubc b^itreg ©lau. 
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S:tef ctniebrigt ju bcS getgcit ^ncc^tc, 

@ing in eintgem @efcdC;te 

©nft Sllctb beS ScbcnS fd;wcrc iBal^n, 

JRong niit §t;bern unb uinarmt’ ben 8cuen, 
©tiirjte [id;, bie [^reunbe ju befveien, 

Cebenb in be§ S^otcnfd^ifferd i^abn. 

ipiagcn, ailc (Svbenlaften 
2Bal3t ber unnerfb^ntcn ©bttin Sift 
2Iuf bie inid’gen ©t^idtern beS 58crt;aj3ten, 

S3ig fcin Sauf gccnbigt ift — 

53ig bet ®ott, bed 3rbif(^en enttleibet, 
i^Iantmenb, [ic^ Bont 9)tcnf(^en fd^eibet 
Unb bed 2U[)etd leic^te Siiftc trintt. 

bed neiten, ungen)Dt;nten ©d;»et)cnd, 

[ 5 (ief 3 t er ctufmartd, iinb bed (Stbenlebcnd 
©d^ioercd S^rciitmbilb fintt nnb [inft unb finft. 
3!)ed Ott;inpud §armonien eud^fangen 
®cn 35etflatten in ^troniond <Saai, 

Unb bie (^ottin mit ben Siofcintangcn 
Sieid^t i(;m lad;clnb ben ‘fjofat. 

In the nature of things such poems as the fore- 
going can never enjoy the favour of the multi- 
tude ; they require a specially prepared public, 
and thus appeal only to an “ audience fit, though 
few.” The case is different with the ballads, 
to which we now pass. In these, carrying his 
dramatic genius over into narrative verse, 
Schiller produced a body of work having all 
the elements which ensure popularity. 

•• The first of these ballads were written in 
friendly rivalry with Goethe, the stimulus of 
which was so strong that, as the dates in 
Schiller’s memorandum book show, five of the 
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best — *^Der Taucher/’ ‘‘Der Handschuh,” ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Polykrates,*’ Ritter Toggenburg,” 
and Die Kraniche des Ibykus — were com- 
pleted between the middle of June and the middle 
of August 1797. Though in these and the other 
poems of the same class which followed, Schiller 
sought, and with success, to becomeentirelyobjec- 
tive, it is still natural that they should reveal the 
bias of his interests and the colour of his mind. 
Without falling into the error of certain over- 
refining critics and forcing a definite ethical 
interpretation upon every one of them, we may 
yet say that in general their moral spirit is very 
pronounced. Whether conscious of it or not, 
he found his most sympathetic themes in stories 
which represent in one or another way the con- 
flict between higher and lower impulses in man 
himself, or the assertion of man's will against 
the force of adverse circumstances.^ It must 
further be remembered that, like most really 
excellent modern work along the same lines, 
these poems exhibit a fundamental transforma- 
tion of the primitive ballad type. The wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the old ballads inspired 
by Percy's “ Reliques'' and by Herder had led to 
a great ballad revival in Germany, and in the 
many attempts which were made at actual 
imitation, the archaic roughness and crudeness 
of the ancient models were artificially repro- 
duced. Schiller, like several of our own more 
recent poets, was quick to perceive that nothing 

^ Francke’s “ History of German Literature as determined by 
Social Forces/* p. 375. 
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‘really original or living can result from what 
I have elsewhere described as laborious efforts 
“ to recover the spontaneous simplicity of nature 
through the studied simplicity of art.” ^ He 
endeavoured therefore to catch the old spirit, 
and the directness, vividness, and vigour by 
which the old ballads at their best had been 
characterised. But otherwise he allowed his 
genius to be a law unto itself. Hence we find 
in his own ballads what, comparatively speak- 
ing, is an immense elaboration of treatment, and 
in particular, a great enlargement of description 
and of psychological interest. These points are 
important, because the wonderful descriptive 
power and the depth of the psychological interest 
— the interest of motive and passion behind 
action — are amongst the outstanding features 
of his work in the field. 

This we can realise at once on taking up, for 
example, such a poem as the first of the series, 
“ Der Taucher.” Here the force of the narrative, 
which itself is very remarkable, is supported by 
many fine strokes of characterisation and by 
the astonishing power of the descriptions. No 
further introduction to the poem is called for. 
But it will not be out of place to cite Goethe’s 
testimony to Schiller’s accuracy in detail and 
felicity of expression. Writing on September 25, 
i797» after a long visit to Schaffhausen, he says : 
. I had almost forgotten to tell you that the line 
— ‘ Es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt ’ 

1 Cp. what I have said about the evolution of the ballad in my 
“ Introduction to the Study of Literature,” pp. 137, 138. 
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— ^applied admirably to the Falls of the Rhine. 
It was very curious to see how it includes all 
the principal movements of the prodigious pheno- 
menon.” Schiller, who had never even seen a 
waterfall, acknowledged that he had only a few 
phrases in the “ Odyssey ” to work upon. Creative 
imagination did the rest.^ 


Per ^ou<ibcr 

„2Ber c§, 9{ittergmami ober 
3u tauc^en in biefen ©d^Iimb? 

@inen goibnen 53ec^er incrf’ id) ^inab, 
SBcrf^lungen fd)on l)at t{)n bet f^inarje SJiunb. 
SBer niit ben ®cd)et fann inieber jeigen, 

<5r mag d)n bel^aUen, er ift fein eigen." 

®ev ^bnig eg unb mirft non ber 
®ev ^?libpe, bie fc^roff nnb fteil 
©inaug^dngt in bie nnenblid)e ®ee 
!t)en iSec^c't in ber (Sbav^bbe ®cf)cnl. 

„2BeT ift ber ®ct)er 3 te, id; frage mieber, 

3u tam^cn in biefe 2;icfe nieber?" 

Unb bie 9iittcr, bie .ftnabbcn nm i^n I;er 
23ernef)nien’g nnb fdjmcigen ftill, 

©et)en l;inab in bag loilbe f0ieer, 

Unb tciner ben Sed)er geminnen mill. 

Unb ber ^onig jnm britten 9}?al mieber fraget: 
„3ft teiner, ber fid) l)inunter maget?" 

!Do^ alleg nod^ ftnmm bleibt mie 3 Ubot; 

Unb ein (Sbelfnecf>t, fanft unb fed, 

1 So with the Swiss scenery in “Wilhelm Tell.” The accuracy 
of this throughout is very remarkable ; but Schiller was never in 
Switserland, and his descriptions are all at second hand. He took 
infinite pains, however, even with the minutest details. 
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SEritt ouS bcr J?na|5pen jagcnbem S^or, 

Unb ben ©itrtcl totrft cr, ben SSJZantel tneg, 

Unb atle bte 3}Janner uint)er nnb ^vanen 
3tuf ben t;evrti(j^en Siingltng nernninbert fd^auen. 

Unb wie er tritt an be^ ^elfen §ang 
Unb blicft in ben ®d)hinb l^inab, 

®ie JBaffer, bte fie fiimintev fcl;lang, 

®ic Sbarbbbe je^t briillcnb iniebetgab, 

Unb tt>ie niit beS fernen ®onncrS ©etofc 
©ntftiir^en fie fd^aumenb bem finftern @^o^c, 

Unb ed tnaflet nnb fiebct nnb bronfet nnb jifci^t, 
SEBie tocnn SBaffer mit genet fid) niengt, 

Sid nim §intntcl ffstiljet bet bampfcnbe ©ifd^t, 
Unb gint anf glnt fief) of)n’ (gnbe brangt, 

Unb tnid fid^ niminer erfd)bpfcn nnb leeven, 

2ild foKte bad SOieer nod) ein fOfeer gebeiten. 

enblic^, ba tegt fid) bic toitbe Oetnalt, 

Unb fd)n)atj and bem meijfeit ®d)annt 
^dafft binuntet ein gat)nenbet ©bfilb 
©Tunbtod, aid ging’d in ben |)bllentaum, 

Unb tei^enb fie!)t man bie btanbenben SBogen 
Ipinab in ben fttnbeinben 2;rid)tet gejogen. 

gefet febned, et) bie Stanbnng mieberfebrt, 

®er bungling fidb ®ott bcfieblt, 

Unb — eui J^ebtei bed (Sntfebend mitb ringd gebbrt, 
Unb fdbon bnt ib'i bet SBitbel binioeggefbiilt, 

Unb gebeimnidood iibet bem fiibncn ©cbmimmet 
©cblie^t fid) bet 9fad)en; ct jetgt fidb nimmet. 

Unb ftide mitb’d iibet bem 3Baffctfd)Innb, 

3n bet Jiefe nnt btanfet cd b^bb 

Unb bebenb bott man non fdfnnb m fOinnb; 

„§ocbbet 3 iget giingling, fabte mobl!" 
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Unb unb t;o^Ier l^brt tnan’5 ^eulen, 

Unb e6 ^arrt nod^ jnit bangem, mit fc^recflid^em 
SBeilen. 

Unb inarfft bu bte ^one felber f^inein 
Unb fpra(^[t: SBer mir bringet bte iJron’. 
gr foil fie tragen nnb tbnig fetn — 

geliiftete nid^t nac^ bein teuren gotjn. 

SfiSaS bte beuleitbe Stefe ba iiitten neUjet^le, 
jDciS erjci^lt feine lebenbe glitcflic^e ©eele. 

SBobl ntand^eS gab^rjeiig, »ont ©trubel gefa^t, 
©d;ofe jab; in bte Jtefe I;inab: 

!iDo(^ jetfd^mettert nut raitgen fid) Siel unb fWaft 
pernor auS bein atleS neTfdblingetiben ®vab — 

Unb ]f)etIeT unb feller, tuie ©ttiriueb ©aufen, 

§ott nton'S nab)er unb intnter uab;er braufen. 

Unb e8 tnaUet unb fiebet unb bratifet ititb jifc^t, 
SBie toenn SBaffet mit getter fid) ntengt, 

S3is jum §immel fpribset ber bampfenbe ©ifcbt, 
Unb ®efi’ auf 2Be(t' fid) of)n' @nbe brcingt, 

Unb mie mit beS fernen ®onuerg ©etofe 
(Sntfturjt eg briideub bem finftern ©d^o^e. 

Unb fie!^! aug bem finfter ftutenben ©c^o|, 

®a ^tebet fic^’g fd)manenmeif 3 , 

Unb ein 2(rm nnb ein glattjeuber 9iciden mirb blojs, 
Unb eg rubert mit ^aft unb ntit emfigem glei|, 
Unb er ift’g, unb bod^ in feiner Sinfen 
©d)mingt er ben Sed)cr mit freubigem SGBinten. 

Unb atmete long unb atmete tief, 

Unb begrii^te bag t)immlifd)e Bid)t. 

SKit grobloden eg einer bem anbern rief: 

„(5r lebt! er ift ba! eg be^ielt if)n nicbt! 

^ug bem (Srab, aug ber ftrubeinben Safferbbble 
^at ber 33rot>e gerettet bie lebenbe ©eele!" 
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Unb er lommt ; eg umtingt bie jubelnbe ©ci^at; 
3u beg ^ontgg giifeen ftnft, 

®en Sedber reicbt er ibm tnieenb bar, 

Unb ber .^onig ber Itebltdben Softer irinft, 

35 ie fuQt t£;n mit fun!elnbem 333 ein big 31101 9 ?anbe, 
Unb ber bungling [i(^ oljo 3um ^bnig inanbte: 

„?ang lebe ber ^bntg! (Sg frene ficb, 

2Ber ba atmet tm roficbt^ri Sicbt! 

©a unten aber ift’g furdbtcriicb, 

Unb ber SJienfdb rerfii^e bie ©otter nic^t 
Unb bege^re nimmer unb nimmer 3U fcbaucn, 

333 ag [ie gncibig bebecfen mit 5 ta(^t unb ©rauen." 

„©g rij3 mic^ ^inunter bli^egfcbnett, 
jDa ftiirst' mir aug felficbtem ©cba(^t 
SBilbflutenb entgegen cin reipenbcr QueQ; 

3 Kidb pacfte beg ^oppelftromg miitenbc 3)?ac^t, 

Unb mie einen ^reifcl mit fcbminbelnbem ®re:^en 
Srieb midb’^ ^ tonnte nic^t miberftel;en.'' 

„®a seigte mir ©ott, 311 bem ic^ rief, 

3 n ber pbd^ften, fdbrc(flid;en 9 tot, 

Slug ber Sicfe ragenb ein gclienriff, 

®ag erfo|3t' ic^ bel;enb unb entrann bem ^Tob. 

Unb bo i^ing auc^ ber ®cc^er on fpi^en ^orallen, 
©onj’t mdr’ er ing S3obenlofe gefalten." 

„®enn unter mir log'g noc^ bergetief 
3n pnrpurner g-infternig bo, 

Unb ob’g l^ier bem D^re gleid^ emig fd^lief, 

!Dag Singe mit ©djoubern pinunter fa^, 

SBie'g oon ©alamanbern unb SO^olc^en unb ®rad^en 
©ici^ regt’ in bem furd^tbaren ^ollenrod^en." 

„©d^mar3 mimmelten ba, in graufem ©emifc^, 
3u fd^eu^li^en 0umpen geballt. 
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®cr ftac^ltd;tc 5Ro(^e, bet 
®eg ^ammer^ gmtltd;e Ungeftalt, 

Unb brauenb toteS tuit bie gvhnratgen 
®er ejitfe^lid;c §at, beg SDieereg ^b^ne." 

„Unb ba bing i(^, unb icar’g ntiv init ©raufen 

bemufd, 

33on ber nienfd;ltd;en ^ilfc fo toeit, 

Unter Car»cn bie etnjtge fiiblenbe ®ruft, 

Slllein in ber grnfdidjcn (Sinfatnfeit, 

Sief unter bent ©cbatt ber inenicblidien 9Jebc 
S3et ben llngebenern ber trourigen fc)be." 

„Unb |■dbaubernb bacbt’ tcb'g, bn froc^’g b^rnn, 
9Jegte bunbert (Selenfc jugletd?, 

9BiH fdjnnbben nnd; mtr, in beg ©d^redeng SBJnbn 
Snf? i^ log ber ^orntle umllaminerten 
Oleicb fofd mid) ber ©trubel niit rnfenbem joben, 
!l)ocb eg mar mir jum ,'peil, er ri& mid) nncb oben." 

®et ^bnig bnrob ficb rermunbert fcbicr 
Unb fpricbt:' „'I)cr S3e^er i[t bein, 

Unb bici'cn 0^ing nod) beftimm’ icb bir, 

©ef^miidt mit bem tbftUd)[ten Sbcigeftein, 

23er)ucb[t bn’g nod) cinmnl unb bringft mir ^unbc, 
SlCng bn fal)ft nuf beg SJJeerg tiefunterftem ©rimbe." 

®ag bbtte bie 2;od)ter mit meid)em ©cfiibl, 

Unb mit fcbmeid)elnbem SJhmbe [ie flel)t: 

„Sa| 5 t, 23ater, genng fein bag graidame ©piel! 

(5r l)at eucb beftanben, mag teiner beftet)t, 

Unb Ibnnt il)r beg §er 3 eng ©eliiften nicbt gabmen, 
©0 mbgen bie 9iitter ben I'nabben bcfd)amen." 

®rauf ber ^bnig greift nacb bem 33ed)er fcbncll,” 
3n ben ©trnbel ibn fd)leubert bm^in: 

„Unb fcbaffl't bn ben S3ed)er mir mieber gut ©tell’, 
©0 I'ollft bn ber trefflicbfte Sittter mit fein 
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Unb foCft fie alg (Sf;gemabl l^eut noA umartncn, 
$)ie fe^t fiir bt^ bittct mit jartem (Srbarnien." 

®a ergretft’8 t:^m bte ©cele mit ftimmelSgetoalt, 
Unb eg bli^t aug ben Slugen ifim fiibn, 

Unb er fie^et erroten bic fc^bne ©eftalt 
Unb fie^t fie erbleid^en nnb finten bin; 

Da treik’g i^n, ben fbftlicbcn ^reig ju ermerben, 
Unb ftiiT^t binunter auf l^eben unb ©terben. 

2Bobl bbrt man bie Sfranbung, tnobl febtt fie juriicf, 
®ie oerfiinbigt bet bonnevnbe ©ebatt; 

Da binft fid/g binuntcr mit liebenbem iBIicf. 

@g tommen, eg fommen bie Suffer att, 

©ie ranf^en betanf, fie ranfd^en nieber. 

Den bungling bringt teineg mieber. 

Our second example of Schiller’s ballad-poetry 
shall be “ Die Kraniche des Ibykus,” in which 
the workings of conscience are portrayed with 
wonderful dramatic force. This poem during 
its progress gave rise to some interesting dis- 
cussions between Schiller and Goethe, in the 
course of which Goethe made various sugges- 
tions of great value. These letters not only 
bear remarkable testimony to the character of 
the two poets’ intellectual comradeship, but also 
help us to realise the careful thought which 
they both gave to everything connected with 
their common art. Thus we find Goethe 
writing to Schiller praising the general design 
•©f the work, but taking exception to Schiller’s 
original scheme of treating the appearance of 
the cranes as a miraculous intervention. They 
should, he maintains, be a whole flock flying 
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over Ibykus as well as over the theatre, like 
ordinary birds of passage. “ They should come 
as a natural phenomenon. . . . This would rid 
the story of the element of wonder, which it 
does not require to possess ; the birds are per- 
haps only part of the great migrating flock, and 
thus what is accidental alone constitutes what 
of presentiment and strangeness the story pos- 
sesses.” He also advises Schiller to add a 
stanza after the 14th (of the first draft — now 
the 1 8th), describing the state of mind produced 
by the words of the Chorus in the people. This, 
he argues, would induce the murderer to make 
his foolish exclamation. This he would do 
only in the hearing of his immediate neighbours, 
it is true ; but it would cause an altercation 
between him and them, and thus the attention 
of the people would be drawn to him. In this 
way, as well as in the case of the birds, every- 
thing would be enacted naturally. To this 
Schiller replies : “I have here again very dis- 
tinctly felt how much is accomplished by a vivid 
knowledge of things, even in the case of inven- 
tion. I knew the cranes only from a few similes 
which served the occasion, and the want of a 
vivid view of things caused me to overlook the 
good use which could be made of this natural 
phenomenon.” He follows this letter up with 
another reporting several essential alterations ; 
but, he continues, " As regards your suggest 
tion about the development, I found it impos- 
sible entirely to agree with it. If I allow the 
murderer’s exclamation to be heard only by 
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'the spectators nearest to him, and a commotion 
to be created among the latter — ^which com- 
motion and its cause would only be gradually 
spread among the rest of the theatre — I should 
burden myself with an amount of detail which, 
considering the impatient advance of expecta- 
tion, would embarrass me too much, weaken the 
whole, and divide the attention.” He agrees, 
none the less, that “ the simple, natural matter 
of chance,” without any admixture of the 
marvellous, “ must explain the catastrophe.” 
” This chance leads the flock of cranes to fly 
over the theatre ; the murderer is among the 
spectators ; the play being performed has not 
indeed affected or crushed him — this is not my 
intention — but it has reminded him of his crime, 
and hence also of that which occurred at the 
time ; his mind has been struck by it ; the 
appearance of the cranes must therefore at this 
very moment take him by surprise ; he is a 
rough, stupid fellow, swayed by momentary 
impressions ; his loud exclamation is natural 
under the circumstances/' Furthermore, he 
continues, As I imagine him sitting high up 
where the common people have their seats, he 
will, firstly, be able to see the cranes before they 
have flown across the middle of the theatre ; 
in this way I contrive that the exclamation can 
precede the actual appearance of the cranes — 
•upon which a good deal depends — and that 
therefore their actual appearance becomes of 
more importance. And, secondly, I intended 
that, by calling from above, he can be the 
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better heard ; for in this case it is not at all 
improbable that the whole house should hear 
his cry, although all his words may not be 
understood.” 

Such passages as these throw a good deal of 
light for us upon Schiller’s methods of work. 
His genius was emphatically of the impulsive 
kind. As a young man he had composed in 
a state of feverish excitement, breathing hard, 
declaiming, stamping his feet, marching up and 
down his room. Much of this emotional stress 
continued to characterise his creative labours 
even when years had brought him greater calm- 
ness and self-control. But we are not to sup- 
pose that because poetry was for him primarily 
inspiration, it was therefore nothing more than 
this. He believed firmly in that “ fundamental 
brain-work ” (to use Rossetti’s phrase) which 
alone can secure perfection in any art. He 
therefore subjected the first outpourings of his 
genius to the severest critical scrutiny ; he 
revised and corrected with infinite pains. “ Es 
ist mir unmoglich,” he once wrote to Hum- 
boldt, “ etwas unvollkommen zu lassen, so lange 
ich es besser machen kann.” The following 
poem, as we now see, is the product, not of 
“ happy negligence,” but of careful constructive 
effort and the detailed adjustment of means to 
ends. It is the work of a writer who knew 
that his poems had to be disciplined, and 
realised that (in Tennyson’s words) a poet is 
made as well as born. 
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pic ^xanX^e i>e$ pbsfius 

3 um ^?ampf bet SBagen unb ©efangc, 

!lDer auf ^orintbuS’ Sonbegenge 
®ct ®ttcc^en ©tamme fto^ teteint, 

3og 3 f>b{u§, bet ©ottetfreimb. 

fc^enfte beS ©efangeS @abc, 

®er Siebet fiijjen SO^unb Stpod; 

©0 toanbetf cr an leic^tent ©tobe 
2lu8 9i^egtum, be 3 @otte^ toll. 

©c^on auf S 3 etge§tu(fen 
Slfroforinti; be 3 SanbrcrS Slidcn. 

Unb in ^ofeibon^ f^icbtenbain 
Stitt ct mit ftomniem ©ctjaubet ein. 
iJiic^tS tegt fi^ um i^n bet, nut ©cbttatme 
iBon ^tanicbcn begleiten i^n, 

Sie fetnbin nacb beg ©itbenS SBatme 
3 n gtaulicbteni ©efcbtnabet ^iebn. 

„©eib mit gegtitfet, bcftennbte ©cbaten, 

Sie mit jut ©ce iBcgleitet maten; 

3 um guten n'ebm’ icb eucb, 

Miein 806, eg ift bem euten gieicb- 
®on fetn bc^ fommen mit gejogen 
Unb fieben um ein mittlicb S)a^ — 

©ei ung bet ©aftU^c gemogen, 

Set ton bem gtembling me'btt bie ©tbma(b!" 

Unb muntet fotbett et bie ©cbtitte 
Unb fiebt ficb in beg SBalbeg 3 )Utte; 

Sa fipetten anf gebtangem ©teg 
3'tci iUiotbet feinen SBeg. 
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^um ^?ampfe niu^ cr fcereiten, 

®oc^ balb ermattet finft bte ^anb, 

©ic ^at bet Seiet gatte ©aiten, 

nte beg 53ogeng ilvaft gef^jannt, 

(5r Tuft bte 9)Zenfc^en an, bte ©otter, 

©cin g'tet^en bringt ju fetnem D^ctter; 

SBie toeit er aud^ bic ©timme fcfjicft, 

9ltc^tg ^ebenbeg iottb :^ter crblitft. 

„©o mu{3 id; bier oerlaffen [terben, 

2hif frembent iBobcn, wnbeioeint, 

®urdb bofer 33iiben §anb oerberbeit, 

So auct; feirt 9iacber mir erfdbcint!" 

Unb fdbtocr getroffen fintt er tiieber, 

®a rauftbt ber ^miidbc ©efieber, 

(gr bi^i^b ni^i 

®ie naben ©timmen furcbtbar frabn. 

„93or eud;, ibr ^ranid;e bort oben, 

Sentt teine anbrc ©timme fbrtd;t, 

©ei meineg 3Jtorbcg 0ag’ erboben!" 

(gr ruft eg, unb fcin Stage bridbt. 

®er nadte Seicbnam mirb gefunben, 

Unb balb, obgleid; cntfteltt bon Sunben, 

©rtennt ber ©aftfreunb in ^torintb 
jDie 3iiS<^- i^>^^ i^uer finb. 

„Unb mu^ idb fo bidb miebcr finben, 

Unb bbffte mit ber i^idbte ^franj 
®eg ©cingerg ©d;lafe ju umtoinben, 

Seftrabtt oon feineg iRubmeg ©lanj!" 

Unb jammernb bbtcn’^ ade ©aftc, 

SSerfammelt bei ipofeibong ^efte, 

©onj ©ried;enlanb crgrcift ber ©dbmer3, 
SBerloren bat ibn jebeg ^erj. 
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Hub ftiirntenb brangt fic^ 3 um ^rbtanen 
jDaS 2 ?olt, c 6 fotbert fctne 2 But, 

3 u tad?en beS (Srfd^lagnen SJionen, 

3 u fui;nen mit beS MbrbetS ®Iut. 

!iDod; too bte ©pur, bic auS bet SDienge 
!l)ef 3>blfer flutenbem ©ebvange, 

©ctocfet con ber 'ipra^t, 

! 5 )en fd^icar 3 en !Jbater teniitlicp ma($t? 

©inb ’8 Dtauber, bte ipn feig erfd;ilagen!:' 

3;bat’^ netbiitf; ctn cetborgnct geinb? 

91iit ^eliod cermag'S m jctgen. 
jDer at(e^ 3rbiid;c befd^eint.' 

(Sr gcpt ciedeicpt mit frcd;em ©c^rittc 
3 e(jt eben buvt^ ber (JJviec^ien 9)?itte, 
llnb maptenb tpn bie 9?acbe fnd;t, 

©enie^t cr feiiteb BtccelS 
Stuf tf;Tcg ctgneti jEcmbelS ©d;icede 
3:rot^t cr cictteid^t ben (SJbttern, mengt 
©icb breift in jeite 9JJenfd;cmcedc, 

"Die bort fid; 311111 2:t;catcr brangt. 

!Denn S3anf an S3ant gebranget fifjen, 

(Ss brcc^en faft ber Siiipne ©tii^cn, 
fterbcigeftrbmt con fern nnb nap, 

®er ©riecpen 23blfer martcnb ba. 
®umbfbraufcnb mie be^ ajteere^ ?Bogen, 
ii3on 2)tcnf(pcn ioimmelnb icacpft ber Sau 
yin tceitcr ftetd gefcbiceiftem Sogen 
^inauf bis in beS ^imntelS iSlau. 

2Bcr 3 dplt bie 33olfer, nennt bie 9iamen, 

®ie gaftlii^ pier 3 nfantnten tamen? 

35on 2 :pefeu 8 ' ©tabt, con SluliS’ ©tranb, 

SBon ippocis, com ©partanerlonb, 
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S3on 2tftenS entlegner ^ftc, 

SBon oflen 3nfeln famen fie, 

Unb botc^en ton bent ©d^augeriifte 
35eg Sf;oreS gtaufer SJielobie, 

®er, ftreng unb ernft, nac^^ alter ©itte, 

SDitt langfam abgeineff’netn ©c^rittc 
§eroortritt au6 bent Jpintergrunb, 

Untioonbelnb beg 2:t;eaterg 9iunb. 

©D fc^reiten teine irb’)tf;en SSBeiber, 

®ie seugete fetn fterbli^ §aiig! 

(Sg fteigt bag 9tiefcnma^ ber i?eibet 
§od) itber 9)tenfd)li(^eg ifytnaug. 

(gin fc^toarjet SJJantel fct;Idgt bie Senben, 

©ie fd^njingen in entfleifd;ten Jpcinben 
!IDer Sadel biifterrote (Jilnt, 

3n ii^ren SBangen f(iej 3 t fein iBlut; 

Unb 0)0 bie ^aare (ieblid; flattern, 

Unt 9)?enfcf)enftirnen freunblic^ toel^n, 

35a fietjt man ©cf)laMen ^ier unb Slattern 
jDie giftgefc^tooltnen Saucfie bldt^n. 

Unb f($auerlic;^, gebret^t int Steife, 

Seginnen fie beg §)bntnug SBeife, 

SDer burc^ bag §erj gerrei^enb bringt, 

35ie iSanbe unt oen ^fcoler fd^ingt. 
S3efinnungraufeenb, ’^erjbet'^orenb 
©4aflt ber (Srinnben ©efang, 
dr fcf)at(t, beg §brerg 9)iart »erjet;renb, 

Unb bulbet nic^t ber Seier 0ang: 

„253of)l bent, ber frei ton ©c§ulb unb gel^Ie 
Setoa^rt bie liubli^ reine ©eele! 

3^ni biirfen toir ni^t rad^enb na^^n, 

(gr toanbelt frei beg Sebeng S3a^n. 
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tue^e, lue^e, lt»et toerfto^len 
9Jiorbe8 f^teere S^at tjoQ^icad^t! 

3Btr t;eften un§ an feine ©o^lcn, 

®a 8 fur(^tbare Oefd^tec^t ber S'Jac^t." 

„Unb glaubt er fUe^citb ju entf|5ringen, 
©efliigelt finb «)u- ba, bic ©d^Ungen 
werfenb um ben fliic^t’gen gufs, 

:i)a& er ju ®oben fallen inuf?. 

©0 jagen )Dtr tl;n, pl;n’ Srmatten 
55erfof>nen tann unS teine 9 ieu’, 

3 ^n fort unb fort bid 3 U ben ©fatten 
Unb geben il;n aiic^ bort nid;t fret." 

©0 fingenb, tan 3 en fie ben fReigen, 

Unb ©tilfe, trie bed globed ©cfnoeigcn, 

Siegt itberm gan 3 en §anfe fc^toer, 

Slid ob bie ©ott^eit nal;e loar’. 

Unb feierlic^, nad; alter ©itte, 

Uminanbelnb bed !I^eatcrd fKiinb, 

9 Rit langfam abgemeff’nem ©d;ritte, 
33 erfc^loinben fie iin |)intergrunb. 

Unb 3 n)ifd;en 2;rug unb 2Bal;r^eit fc^ioebet 
5floc^ 3 tDeifelnb febe 33ruft unb bebet 
Unb l^ulbiget ber furc^tbarn SRadfit, 

!Die rid^tenb tm SJerborgnen loai^t, 

!lDie unerforfcfdid^, unergriinbet 
!Ded ©c^idfald bunfeln ^?nduet flid^t, 
jDem tiefen ^er 3 en ficf» oerliinbet, 

!iDotf> ftie^et oor bem ©onnenlic^t. 

jDa ]^brt man auf ben :^bd;ften ©tufen 
3 luf einmal cine ©timme rufen: 

„©ie^ ba, fie^ ba, 2 :imot]^end, 
lt)ie ^anic^e beS 3b^hid!“ — 
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Unb pnftet tt)trb ber ^imrnel, 

Unb iibet bent 5 l^)eater ^in 

man in fd^marjltd;tem ©emimmel 
(Sin ilrantd^^eer norul;er3iei;n. 

„®eS 3 £)bfud!" — ®er tenrc 9 ?ante 
5Ru:^Tt {ebe ®ruft mit nenem ©tame, 

Unb mtc im 3 }Zeere 3 Bdt’ anf SBell’, 

@0 Iduft’s con 3 Kiinb 311 Sfiimbe fc^nefl; 

ben mir bemeinen, 

®en eine ilKbrberf^anb crid^lug! 

2Bad tft'd mit bein’? mag fann et meiiten? 

SBdS ift’g mit biefem ^amd;3ugV" — 

Unb tauter immer mirb bie grage, 

Unb at^nenb ftiegt’g mit 33 tiijegidjlage 
®ur(^ atte §er3en: „©ebct ad;t, 

®ag ift ber (Suraeniben SJiac^t! 

®er fromme ®id;ter mirb gerod;en, 

®er 2)?orbcr bietet fetbft fic| bar — 

(Srgreift i^m, ber bag SBort geftjroc^en, 

Unb i:^n, an ben’g gerid^tet mar!" 

®oc^ bem mar laum bag 2Bort entfa^ren, 
9 )?bd;t’ er'g im 33 u)en gern bemat;ren; 

Um[on[t! ®cr fd;rertenblei(^e 9 }?imb 
Stiad^t fd^netl bie ©d;iitbbemnf?tcn fnnb. 
a)?an rei^t unb fc^leppt fie ror ben 9 tid;ter, 

3 !)ie ©cene mirb 311111 tribunal, 

Unb eg gefte^n bie Sbfemic^ter, 

©etroffen »on ber 9iod;c ©tra:^I. 

Space may still be found for two more speci- 
mens of Schiller’s work in the ballad. Selection 
is difficult; but I choose “ Der Kampf mit dem 
Drachen ” and “Der Handschuh.” The former 
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Is specially noteworthy for its striking ethical 
motive : the superiority of victory over self to 
victory over even the most formidable of out- 
ward foes. The latter I reproduce because of the 
interest it must necessarily have for the English 
reader, who will recall the poems by Leigh Hunt 
and Browning on the same subject. 


Per /tampf mii 6cm Proeben 

SaS rennt ba§ ^olf, ivaS tDaht ficb bort 
!Die lan^ii ©affen bvmtfenb fort? 

©tiirjt M;obu8 unter geuerS f^-Iommen? 

(58 Tottet ftcb tm ©turm jufammen, 

Uitb ctneit fltitter, boc^ ju 9io{3, 

(Meirabr’ icb au8 bem DJJcnfcbentrojj ; 
llnb banter tbm, toclcb Slbenteuer! 

^Brined man gcfcblebb^ llngebeuet; 

(Sin !Cracbe fcbcint c8 non ©cftalt 
3}ht meitem ^?rofobtle8ra(ben, 
llnb aQe8 blidt oermunbert balb 
T)cn fRitter an unb balb ben T)ra(ben. 

llnb taufenb ©timmen loerbcn lant: 

„T)a8 ift bet i?inbmurm, lonimt nnb febaut, 
©er §irt nnb ^erben un8 oerfd^Iungen! 
®a8 tft ber §elb, ber ibn bcjionngen! 

SStcl anbte gogen oor ibm an8, 
magen ben gemalt’gen ©tranjj, 

®ocb leinen fab man miebertebren ; 

®en liibnen fRitter foil man ebren!" 

Unb nad) bem ^lofter gebt ber 3u3f 
9Bo ©anlt 3obann8 bed S^auferd Drben, 
T)ie fRitter bed ©pttold, im glug 
3u fRote finb oerfammelt morben. 
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Unb bor ben cbeln 3Wci[ter tritt 
!lict bungling mit befd^eib’nem ©ebritt; 
iRa^brangt baS SSolf, mit milbem mufen 
©rfuttenb be§ ©elanberS ©tufen. 

Unb jenet ninimt bo 8 SBott unb 
erfiUU bte Stitter^jfli^t, 

®er ®tac^e, bet ba^S 8 onb cerobet, 

(Sr licgt bon meiner ^onb getbtet; 

^ei ift bem SSanberet bet SSJeg, 

®et §irte treibe iu 8 ©efilbe, 

5 ro^ matte ouf bem f^etjeiifteg 
®et ^itger 3 U bem ©nobenbitbe." 

!Dod^ fttenge btieft bet if^n an 
Unb f^ic^t: „3)u ^aft atb §etb gett^an; 
jDet 2 Kut tft’b, bet ben 9iittet e^tet, 

®u ^aft ben fiibnen ©eift bemcibtet. 

®oc^ f^tid^! mab ift bie etfte ipftid^t 
!Deg 9{ittet^, bet fiit ©btiftum ficf)t, 

®ic^ fd^mMet mit beb ^Itcugcb 
Unb atte tingg b^tum etbtei^en. 

®oc^ et, mit eblcm 3tnftanb, fptidt^t, 

Onbem ct fid^ ettbtenb neiget: 

„®ef)Otfam ift bie etfte iPflii^t, 

©ie it>n beg ©d^mndteg miitbig jeiget." 

„Unb biefe '!Pfti(^t, mein ©ofm," bctfejjt 
®et SJieiftet, „^aft bu ftec^ bctte^t. 

®en ^ampf, ben bag ©efe^ betfaget, 

§aft bu mit ftebtem SUJut gemaget!" — 

„§ett, tid;te, menu bu atteg mei^t," 

© 3 )tid^t fenet mit gcfc^tem ©eift, 

(.lOenn beg ©efe^eg ©inn unb 3Bitten, 
33 etmcint' id^ ttcuticb 3 U etfiitten. 

S^ic^t unbebod^tfam mg ic^ t;in, 

!J)ag Unget;euet 3 U beftiegen; 
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!Durc^ Sift unb fluggetDanbten ©inn 
iBerfui^t’ in bem ^arapf 311 fiegcn." 

„f5iinf unfcrS DvbcnS maren fc^on, 

!5)ic 3ktbcn bet 9 ?elwion, 

©eg tut;nen 9)Juteg Opfet tcotben; 

©a tte^ttefi bu ben ilarapf bem Dtben. 

©oc^ on bem ^erjen nogte mir 
©et Unmnt unb bie ©treitbegier, 

3a, felbft im ©toum bet ftiUen iWod^te 
i^onb i4 ntid) teu(^enb im @efed;te; 

Unb menu bet fWotgen bdmmetnb tom 
Unb ^unbe gob ton neuen ipiogen, 

©0 fo^tc mid; ein milbet ©torn, 

Unb i(^ befd^lofe, eg frifd^ jii mogen." 

„Unb 3U mit felbet fptoc^ id; bonn: 

SBog fd^rniidt ben 3 iingling, e:^tt ben 3 )Zann? 
2Cag leifteten bie topfetn ^elbcn, 

SBon benen ung bie Siebet metben, 

©ie 3u bet ®bttet @1003 unb 0fiuf;m 
@t^ub bog btinbe ^eibentum? 

©ie teinigten ton llngefjcuetn 
©ie SBelt in fiibnen ^benteuetn, 

Segegneten im Idompf bem Seun 
Unb tongen mit ben 3 }Unotauten, 

©ie otmen £Df5fet 3U bcftein, 

Unb lie^en fid^ bog ®Utt ni^t bouten." 

„3[t nut bet ©otocen eg mctt, 

©0^ i^n betom^jft beg Sbtiften ©domett? 
^etriegt et nut bie folfc^en ©bttet? 

©efonbt ift et bet Sffielt 3um 9 ?ettet, 

93 on iebet i)Jot unb febem §ntm 
Seftcien mu^ fein ftotfet 2ttm; 

©od^ feincn SKut mu^ 2Beigf;eit leiten, 

Unb Sift mu§ mit bet ©tdtfe ftteiten. 
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®o f|)rac^ ic^ oft unb 303 oHetn, 

9taubticv8 f^S^rtc gu erfunbeit; 

®a flb^te mtr bet ®eift e« etn, 
f^ro^ rtef td> oud: 3 d; sefunben!" 

„llitb trat 3U bit unb f^rad; bieS SBort: 
„„aKtc^ 3iet;t eg naci^ bet Jpeimat fort.'"' 

®u, §etr, iDiIIfat;tte[t metnen Sitten, 

Unb glitcfiid; loar baS SJJeet burdjfc^nttten. 

®aum ftieg ic^ and am (;eim’fd^en ©tranb, 

®letc^ tiefs but(i^ beS ^iinftletS |)anb, 

©ettcu ben mot^Ibemerften 3itscn, 

(Sin ‘DtadjenSilb 3nfammcnfu3«t. 

5 tnf tnr3en gii^en mirb bie ^aft 
!Dc§ langcn ^etbe^ anfgetutmct; 

(Sin fcf)ubpt(^t 'ipan3ert;emb nmfa^t 
!Sen 9i'uden, ben ed fnre^tbat fc^irmet." 

„^an3 ftredet fid^ bet |)oId f;erODt, 

Unb gtajjltci^, tote ein ^bUentf;oT, 

Slid fl^napbt’ ed gierig nad; bet Sente, 

©roffnet fid; bed '^ad;end SOBeite, 

Unb and bent fd;iDat3en ©c^lunbe btann 
3 )er 3^^tte ftad;elid;te 9 ?eit;n; 

!iDie gleid;t bed ©corner ted ©pifee, 

®ie tleinen Vlngen fpru^en Slifje; 

3n einet ©d;tange enbigt fit^ 

®ed fRiicfend unget;eute (Biinge, 
fRoltt nin fic^ felber fnvd;tetlid;, 

3)0^ ed nm aJlann nnb [id; fd;[ange." 

„Unb atted bilb’ id^ nad; genan 
Unb fleib' ed in ein fc^euftUcb (Stan; 

t alb 2Burnt evfcfiien’d, t;alb ’ 9 J?old^ unb 3)rad^e, 
e3enget in bet gift’gen SBac^e. 

Unb aid bad Sil'b ooUenbet toar, 

(Sttodl;!’ id^ mit ein Doggenbaat, 
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©ctoaittg, fc^nclf, ton flinlen Saufeti, 

©cmo^nt, ben tcilben lit 311 gretfen. 
jDic l;e^’ tc^ aitf ben 2inbwutm an, 

(Sr^i^e [ie 311 toilbem ©timme, 

3u faffen il;n init fc^atfem 
Unb lenfe [ie mit inetner tSttmme." 

„Unb too beg ®aud;eg toeid^eg 35 lte& 

®en fc^arfen S3iffen ®lbfee Uefe, 

®a tet3’ id; fie, ben SButin 3U ^^aden, 
jDie fpt^en etn3ul;acfen. 

3d; felbft, betoaffnet mit @efd;o^, 
fflefteige mein atabifd; 9{of3, 

58 on abetiget 3i’d;t ent[tammet; 

Unb alg ici^ feinen entflammet, 

9 Ja)'c^ auf ben ®ra^en fprcng’ id;’g log 
Unb ftad;r eg mit ben fd;atfen ®3)oten 
Unb toevfe 3ielenb mein ®ejd;oj3, 

Sllg toodt’ id; bie ©eftolt bnrcbbof;Ten." 

„Db and; bag 9 {of? fid; gtauenb bciumt 
Unb tnitfd;t nnb in ben 3 i> 8 ft fd;anmt, 

Unb meine 'Doggen angftlicfy ftbl;nen, 

9 Ud;t raft' ic!^, big fie fic^ getob^ncn. 

©0 iib’ id;'g aug mit (Smfigfeit, 

S3ig bveimat fid; bet 9 Konb erneut, 

Unb alg fie jebeg rec^t begriffen, 
gul;t’ id; fie l;et auf fc^ncllcit ©c^iffen. 
i)cx britte SDfotgen ift eg mm, 

!Da^ mir'g gelungen, l;icr 311 lanben; 

®en ©liebcrn gbnnt' id; faum 311 ru^n, 

: 33 ig id^ bag gt'ofee 253 erf beftanben." 

„jDenn :^ei^ crregte mit bog ^erg 
liDeg 8onbeg frifd; erneuter ©d^met3, 

3etriffen fanb man jungft bie ^irten, 

®ie nad^ bem ©umf)fe fic^ oerirtten. 
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Unb befc^Iie^e tofd^ bie 

5yjur »on bent ^erjen ne^m’ tc^ 9tat. 

glugg unterric^t' metne ^^naj^pen, 

Seftctgc ben toerfuc^ten S^appen, 

Unb bon bent eblen !Doggcnpaar 
S3eglettet, ouf gepetmen sfeegen, 

2Bo nieiner ipat !etn 

9tett' td^ bent geinbe frifdp entgegen." 


„®a§ ^itd^lein lennft bn, |)ert, baS ^odp 
51uf eineS gelfenbergeg 3od[>, 
jDer tocit bie 3nfel itbcrf(^auet, 

!iDe3 2){eiftet^ iiipner (Seift erbauet. 
SerSdptltdt; f(^eint e6, arm unb Ilctn, 

®ocp ein SSitratel fcpUefet eS etn, 

2)ie SJJuttcr mit bent 3efuSfnaben, 

®en bie brei Jlbnigc bcgaben. 

2Iuf bretmal bretfttg ©tiifen fteigt 
®er ipilgtim nadj bet fteilen ^ope; 

®odp pat er idbminbelnb fie errei(pt, 

(Srguidft tpii femes ^etlanbS iRape." 


„2;ief in bent Bel^, nuf bent eS pcingt, 
3ft eine ©rotte eingcfprengt, 

^om 2:au beS napen aRoorS befeudptet, 
SBopin beS ^imnicls ©trap! nt(pt Icndptct. 
ftier paufete bet SBurnt unb lag, 

®en 8iaub erfpiipenb, 9ladpt unb Jag. 

©0 pielt er, mic ber ^bllettbracpe, 

2lm SuB beS ©otteSpaufeS SEBacpe; 

Unb fam ber ipilgrtm pergetuallt 
Unb lentte in bie UngliidlSftrafte, 
fteroorbradp auS bem ^interpalt 
©er t^einb unb trug ipn fort 3 um fjra&c." 
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„®en gclfcn fttcg ic^ je^t :^tnan, 
tc^ ben f^^tneren ©troup Begann; 

§tn Iniet’ toot bent ©'^riftuSfinbe 
llnb reinigte mein §crj bon ©iinbe. 

!Dtauf gitrt’ tc^ mtr tin §eiligtnm 
!Den Hanfen ©c^murf ber SBaffen urn, 
Setoc^re mit bent ©piefj bie iKed^te, 

Unb nieber fteig’ tcB jnm ©efed^te. 

^nritcfe bleibt bet ^napben S^rojt; 

3ci^ gebe Jdjeibenb bie Sefei^le 
Unb fc^toinge mic^ be'^enb oufg 9 ?o^, 

Unb ®ott entbfe^r id§ meine ©eele." 

„^aum fet/ id; mid; im ebnen ^lan, 

^•lugd fd;lagen meine 3)oggen an, 

Unb bang beginnt ba§ Siop 311 tenc^en 
Unb bciiimet ji(^ unb mid nid;t meid;en ; 

®cnn nabe tiegt, 3um ^niinl qebaUt, 

!l)cS ^einbeg fqeujsli^e ©eftait 
Unb fonnet ficb anf marmem ©runbc. 

3 lnf jagen if^it bie flinfen ^unbc; 

!l)ocb menben fie fidb bf€ilSb|d;minb, 

Slid ed ben 9iad;en gcibnenb teilet 
Unb oon fid; ben gift’gen 335 inb 

Unb minfelnb mie ber ©cbafal f;eulet." 

„®od; fc^ned erfvifcb’ t^ ibren SKut, 

©ic faffcn tbten gcinb mit 2Cut, 

3 nbem i(b nacb bed jEiered Senbe 
Sfud ftartet gauft ben ©beer entfenbe; 

®odb madbtlod, mie ein bitnner ©tab, 

^radt er oom ©cbubbenbfln3er ab, 

Unb ef; tcb meinen SBurf erneuet, 

!Ca bciumet [icb mein fRo^ unb fcbeuet 

Sin feinem IBafilidfcnblid 

Unb feined Sltemd gift’gem SBeben, 
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Unb mit gntfe^en fprtngt’3 juriitf, 

Unb jeijo war’s urn gef^e^en 

„®a f^Wing’ mic^ be^^enb bom 9to^, 
©d)nefi ift bes ©ci^ibcrtes ©c^neibe blo§; 

!Doc^ ade ®trei(^e ftnb berloren, 

®eti gelfent^arnii'c^ ju burd^botjren. 
llnb wiitenb mit beS ©ci^ioeifeS Jhaft 

t at eS jur (5rbe mid; gerafft; 
id^on fet/ id; feincn 9ja(^cn gaf;ncn, 

]()aut nad; mir mit grimmen 
Slid meine §imbe, voutehtbraimt, 

5-ln feincn Sand; mit grimm’gen Siffen 
©id; Warfen, ba^ eS :^culenb ftanb, 
i^on nngei^eHtcm ©d;meTj jerriffen." 

„Unb, e^' eS i^rcn :0iffen [id; 

(Sntwinbet, rafdf) er^^eb' mi_d[>, 

(5rff3at;e mir beS f^-einbcS S3lbfee 
llnb ftofse tief il;m inS @efrbfe, 

9'tac^boI;vcnb bid and §eft, ben ©ta^il. 
©d;ibarjgucdenb fbringt bcS SlnteS ©tral;I. 
^n fintt cS unb begrabt im gade 
^ic^ mit beS l?cibcS fRiefenbaUc, 

J)af 5 fd;ned bic ©innc mir berget;n; 
llnb aid id; tieugeftdrlt erwad;e, 

©el;' id; bie ^tnapfjcn nm mid; fte^n, 
llnb tot im ©lute tiegt ber 3)rad;e.'' 

®eS IBeifallS lang gel;emmte Suft 
23efreit jc^t alter §'brer Sruft, 

©0 wie ber 9{itter bieS geff)roc^en; 

Unb 3 c^nfad^ am ©ewblb gebrod^en, 

SBaljt ber bermifd^ten ©timmen ©d^oll 
©id^ braufenb fort im SCBiberi^all. 
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8aut forbern felbft bc^ DrbcnS @o^nc, 
jDa& man bie §elbcnftirnc frone, 

Unb banfbar im 2;tiumpbgebtang 
SBiH t:^n baS SSolf bent 33olfc jetgen; 

®a faltet feine (Stirnc ftreng 
®et SO'iciftef unb gebietet ©d^metgen. 

llnb fpric^t: „®en ®ra(^en, ber bieS 2anb 
33cr^eevt, fcblugft bu mit ta^)fl•et: §anb; 

(Sin C^ott bift bu bem 33olfe morben, 

(Sin ^eiub fommft bu suriicf bem Drben 
llnb einen fdjUmmern Sufin gebar 
!Deiu §er 3 , al^ biefer ®rac(;c iuar. 

®ie ©d}Iange, bic batS §et 3 nergiftet, 

®ie unb !i5etberben ftiftet, 

tft bet itibetibenft’ge (Seift, 

®et gegeu f'd; fted; empbret, 

®er Otbitung l;eilig ®anb gerreifet; 

®eun bet i[t’^, bet bie Sell jetftbtet.'' 

„S[lhtt jeiget oud) bet HJiamelud, 

(^ebotfam ift beg (S^tifteu ©c^mucf; 

3)enn ito bet §ett in feinet ©tb^c 
(Memanbelt l;at in ^ued;tegblbj 3 e, 

®a ftifteteu, auf l;eirgcm ©tunb, 

!i)ie 23atet biefeg Dtbeug ®uub, 

®et '’^flid^ten fc^itctfte ju etfiillen, 

3u bcinbigen ben eignen 2BiHcu. 

!£)id^ ^at "bet eitle ^'uf;m bemegt, 

®tum menbe bid) and incinen S3ti(fen! 

®eun met beg §etten 3oc^ nic^t ttagt, 

®otf fid^ mit I'eiuem ^I'teuj nidjt fc^mitefen.'' 

jDa btid;t bie 3Jlenge tobenb aug, 

©emalt'get ©tutm bemegt bog ^aug, 

Urn ©nobe flel^en ode Stubet; 

®o(^ fc^meigenb blieft bet bungling niebet, 
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©tiO legt cr toon baS ®eh 5 anb 
Unb fiifet be§ 2}?etfter8 ftrenge ^onb 
llnb get;t. !lDet folgt tbm mit bem Slide, 

35ann tuft et Iteknb i^n jutiide 

llnb fbti^t: „Umarmc inetn ©o^n! 

®tt ift bet I)art'te ^am^f gelungen. 

9Jimm bicfeS ^cuj. @8 ift bet ?ol;n 
®et ®emut, bie fic^ felbft bcjtvungeu." 


Pet <^onbfcbui) 

Sot feinem 2ott)engattcn, 
^ampffpiel gu etioattcn, 

©a^ ^?bnig ^taiig, 

Unb imi ipn bie (Stolen bet ^ftone, 
Unb tings auf ^obem Saltone 
35ie ®amen in fd^onem ^bcang. 

Unb ttoie et loinft mit bem f^ingw 
?luftf)ut fic^ bet meite 3'toinget, 

Unb l;inein mit bebiicfitigem ©c^^titt 
(Sin Some ttitt 
Unb fie^)t fid; ftumm 
fRingS urn, 

2)Zit langcm (So^nen, 

Unb fd)uttelt bie SRa^nen 
Unb fttedt bie (Sliebet, 

Unb legt fid; niebet. 

Unb bet ^?onig minft miebet, 

®a offnet fid> be^enb 
(Sin gmeiteS 4t;ot, 

®atauS tennt 
SIRit milbem ©ptunge 
®in STiget l;ettoot. 
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SS 3 te bet ben Soicen erfc^aut, 

©riint er laut, 

©c^tagt nttt bent ©(^iceif 
(Stncn fuTd;tbaren 9 fetf 
Unb redet bie 
Unb im Sretfe fcJ^eii 
Umget;t er ben ?eu 
©rimmig fd^nurrenb, 

!5)rauf ftredt er ficf^ niurrcnb 
3ur ©cite nieber. 

Unb ber Itonig unnft nneber, 

Il)a bcig boppelt ^ebffnete §ang 
3n'ei Seo^jarben aiif ctnmal aii§, 

®ie [tur3cn mit nintiger ^t'nnu.'fbegier 
3 tuf ba^ jttgerticr; 

iDag pacft [ie mit feinen grimmigen Ja^en 
llnb ber ?en mit ©ebriiit 
iHid^tet fid} auf, ba mirb’d ftift; 

Unb bei'iim im 2 rcid, 

25 on ^iorbfud^t bcifi, 

iiagern fid} bie greulid}cn ^al^en. 

!j)a fcidt bon bed Slltand 9ianb 
©11 .^anbfd}id} bon fd}biicr .^aiib 
3 ibifcben ben Siiger unb ben Seim 
bitten fiinein. 

Unb 3U Slitter ^elorgcd, ftjottenber iffieif’ 
SBenbet fid} fyraitlein ^fimigimb: 

^err Siitter, ift cure Sieb' fb bei^, 

^ic ibr mir’d fcbmort 311 jeber ©tunb, 

©, fo bebt mir ben §cmbfcbub ciuf!" 

Unb ber Siitter, in fd}netiem Sauf, 

©teigt binab in ben furdbtbarn ^wdiger 

M 
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SD'Jit fcftcm ©c^rittc, 

Itnb au8 bet Unge^euet SKilte 

'’Jfimmt er ben §anbfrf;ui^ mit fcdem J^ittger. 

Itnb init (Srftauncn nnb init (Srauen 
©even’s bie Stitter nnb (Sbclfvauen, 

Unb gelaffcn bringt er ben i^anbi'i^ut) juriirf. 

it;m fetn 8ob an^ icbem SBinnbe, 

5{ber mit jcirtltc^em Ctebegbficf — 

(Sr ber^ei^t i(;nt fetn nabeg (SHiicf — 

(Smbfangt i^n Staulein ^mignnbc. 

Unb er mirft t^r ben ^anbfcbnt; tnS ©eficbt: 
„®en ®ant, “tjame, begebr’ tcb nicbt!" 

Unb berlcifjt [ie jur felben ©tnnbe. 


VIII 

S CHILLER’S work in poetry, remarkable as 
this is in itself, represents only one aspect 
of his activities during the closing period of 
his life. His chief energies were soon taken up 
by the drama, to which he had now returned 
with fresh enthusiasm. His great “ Wallenstein ” 
trilogy — “Wallensteins Lager,’’ “Die Piccolo- 
mini,’’ and “ Wallensteins Tod ’’ — the first idea 
of which goes back to the time of his “ Geschichte 
desdreissigjahrigen Krieges,’’ occupied him con- 
tinuously during 1798 and 1799. Then came 
“ Maria Stuart ’’ (1800), “ Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans’’ (1801), “Die Braut von Messina” 
(1803) — an experiment, and admittedly an un- 
fortunate experiment, in the combination of 
classic and romantic principles of dramatic art 
—and “ Wilhelm Tell ” (1804). 
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a failure, and “ Maria Stuart ” only a qualified 
success. But as the author of “ Wallenstein,” 
” Die Jungfrau von Orleans,” and “ Wilhelm 
Tell,” Schiller stands in the very front rank 
among modern poetic dramatists. 

A consideration of these plays does not of 
course enter into the scheme of this little book. 
But a glance at “Wilhelm Tell” is necessary, 
because of its close connection with a subject of 
great importance for the student of our poet’s 
general thought — his attitude towards the 
French Revolution and the political changes 
which followed. 

We have seen that in earlier life Schiller was 
an ardent lover of liberty. We might therefore 
have anticipated that, like such men as Words- 
worth and Coleridge in England, he would have 
been prepared to welcome the Revolution in its 
first stages as the dawn of a new day in the 
history of man. Yet even at the outset his 
mind seems to have been disturbed by pre- 
monitions of coming disaster, and the rush of 
events quickly turned his rather faint sympathy 
with the reformers into a hostility of the most 
uncompromising kind. He even began to write 
a vindication of Louis XVI ; but the king’s head 
fell before his pamphlet could be finished. Then 
the Terror completed the destruction of the high 
hopes he had once cherished for the immediate 
political regeneration of mankind. 

The influence of these changes is reflected in 
the entire thesis of his “ Briefe fiber die asth- 
tische Erziehung des Menschen.” It had been 
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the dream of the rationalistic eighteenth century ' 
to reorganise society on the basis of pure reason. 
That dream had vanished in the light of recent 
events. The Revolution had shown that men 
were not yet fit for freedom. For the safety of 
the world it was therefore necessary that all 
doctrinaire schemes for the remaking of govern- 
ments and institutions should be indefinitely 
postponed. The foundations of future progress 
must first of all be firmly laid in character. The 
transformation of the individual must take pre- 
cedence of social transformation, for without it 
social transformation is useless. Moral reform 
rather than political change is thus the one great 
need of the times. Such in effect is Schiller’s 
contention. Into the intricacies of his argu- 
ment concerning the place and functions of art 
as the principal agency in the moral education 
of the human race we cannot now follow him. 
We have only to observe how the theories here 
set forth mark his complete alienation from the 
Revolution and all its works. 

Yet far as Schiller had now travelled from 
his early opinions, as expressed in “ Die Rauber,” 
and deep as was his disgust at the exhibition 
which France had made of herself in the eyes 
of a startled world, he did not become pessi- 
mistic, nor did he for a moment go with those 
— and they were many— whom the horrors of 
revolution drove into cynicism or reaction. He 
kept his faith in humanity, in progress, in free- 
dom. He had always believed in the demo- 
cratic doctrine of the supremacy of the people 
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' in the management of their own affairs, and he 
believed in it still. In the characteristic spirit 
of his century he had always stood for the rights 
of the individual against the society which too 
often impeded his growth, and these rights he 
still upheld. He was therefore no renegade. 
As his later writings show, he had purified the 
creed of his youth, but he had not renounced it. 

Here the significance of “ Wilhelm Tell ” be- 
comes apparent. That great and inspiring drama 
is fundamentally a drama of political freedom. It 
asserts the right of a people to resist foreign 
tyranny. It proclaims that the impulse behind 
such resistance is one of the noblest that can 
ever stir the soul of man. Its heroes are the 
quiet sturdy men of the Swiss soil, and the glori- 
fication of their determined rising against 
Austrian despotism is one of its central motives. 
At any time the meaning of such a play would 
have been unmistakable. That meaning was 
specially clear at the date of its production. 
For Schiller was bold enough to choose such 
a theme and to write to such a purpose at a 
moment when the political atmosphere of all 
Europe was filled with gloom ; when men’s 
minds were haunted by the spectre of revolu- 
tionary violence ; and when all over the Con- 
tinent a sweeping reaction had set in against 
democratic ideas and the principles of popular 
■government. “ Wilhelm Tell,” therefore, is elo- 
quent testimony to Schiller’s undying faith in 
liberty and humanity. He himself points the 
moral, while he marks the difference between 
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the " blind hysterics ” of revolt and the true 
way of progress, in some lines which he sent 
along with a copy of the play to the Arch- 
Chancellor von Dalberg. 


^ilbelm IcII 

SCentt rol}e ^trafte feinblid; fid; eiitjU'eieii, 

Unb blinbe 2But bie ^’riegcSflamme fdjiirt; 
a33enn fic!^ int ^bamV'fc tobcnbev ‘iparteicn 
®ie ©timmc bcr (Mcrcd;ttgfcit berliert; 

SBenn alle Rafter fd;amlod fid; befreicn, 

SBenn fred^c aBiKtiif an bad Jpcil’ge ri'd;rt, 

®en 2lnfcr loft, an bent bie ©taat'en fjangen : 

— jDa ift fein ©toff ju frcitbigen ©efciiigcn. 

®od; ii'enn ein SBolt, bad froimn bie ^erben meibct, 
©id; felbft gemig, nid;t fveinbeii ©utd begef>rt, 

^en 3ti5ang'' abtoirft, ben ed nnnnirbig leibet, 

®Dd; felbft tin fcic 3DJenfd;lid;lcit noc^ cf;ft, 

3m ©litde felbft, iin ©iege fid; befd;eibet: 

— ®ad ift nnfterblid; nnb bed Biebcd locrt. 

Unb folc^ ein ii3ilb barf id; biv frenbig jeigen, 

®u lennft'd, benn ailed ©rofsc ift bein eigen. 


IX 

W E have now to return to the personal 
side of our story. There is, however, 
little more to tell. 

In 1796 a double sorrow came to him. In 
March his youngest sister, Nanette, a bright 
and charming girl, died of fever in her nine- 
teenth year ; in September, his father followed 
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’her to the grave. In these sad circumstances 
he was glad of the distraction provided by a 
novel literary undertaking. He joined Goethe, 
with whom it seems the idea originated, in the 
production of a large number of epigrams, pub- 
lished under the title of Xenien,”^ in which 
the authors and critics of the day were merci- 
lessly satirised and ridiculed. These biting little 
specimens of Dunciad literature caused an 
immense commotion amongst their victims, in- 
spired innumerable counter-attacks (some of the 
most scurrilous kind), and kept the two allies 
for some time in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. The next winter ill-health made Schiller 
for many months a prisoner, and with returning 
spring and some increase of strength he began 
to yearn greatly for fresh air and the country. 
To satisfy this craving he bought a small house 
on the slope of a hill near Jena. Thither he and 
his family migrated in May, and there, in the 
little summer-house he had built for him at the 
bottom of the garden, many of his finest poems 
and portions of “ Wallenstein '' were written. 

He was already, however, beginning to think 
seriously of yet another move, this time to 
Weimar, which offered him a twofold attrac- 
tion : the advantage of immediate contact with 
* the ducal theatre and the opportunity of closer 
personal intercourse with Goethe. For a time 
•financial difficulties stood in the way. But 
presently the duke came to the rescue with 

1 Xenia^ Greek for gifts. The title was borrowed from the 
“Xenia ” of the Roman satirist Martial. 
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the promise of a substantial addition to his 
annual grant, while the first performances of 
“ Wallenstein ” brought him a far handsomer re- 
turn than he had expected. Feeling fairly secure 
as to the future, he now determined upon making 
the long contemplated change. His settlement 
in Weimar, which was to be his home for the 
brief remainder of his life, took place at the 
end of 1799. 

In Jena he had little save recurrent attacks 
of illness to interfere with the progress of his 
own work. In Weimar he at once found him- 
self involved in various conflicting interests. 
He became virtually, though not nominally, 
joint director with Goethe of the Court Theatre, 
to the affairs of which he gave much valuable 
time and thought. For this too he undertook 
a great deal of work outside the original dramas 
of which I have spoken; translating and adapting 
for the stage the ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis’^ of Euri- 
pides, ‘^Macbeth’' (as a corrective to the '‘classic’' 
French taste favoured by the duke), Racine’s 
‘^Ph^dre’’ (as a concession to this taste), two 
comedies of Picard, under the titles of Der 
Neffe als Onkel ’’ and Der Parasit,^’ and Gozzi’s 
Turandot.” Nor, amid all these tasks, was his 
poetic vein by any means exhausted, and the 
ballads and lyrics which he still produced at 
intervals suggest no decrease either in vigour 
or in technical skill. 

His domestic life continued to be singularly 
happy. A third child had been born to him on 
the eve of his departure from Jena ; his circle 
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was completed by the birth of a fourth in 1804. 
His sweet and affectionate nature found its 
finest satisfaction in the simple pleasures of the 
home ; and in his wife and children, as he once 
declared, Heaven had sent him nothing but 
joy. Outside honour, such as it was, mean- 
while came to him ; he was raised to the rank 
of the nobility, could henceforth write himself 
von Schiller/’ and became hoffahig,” which 
means that he had now the right, which hitherto 
he had not enjoyed, of appearing at the court. 
This was in 1802. Earlier in that year the 
death of his mother had thrown the shadow of 
a great loss across his path. 

Amid all these joys and sorrows, efforts and 
successes, his own health unfortunately con- 
tinued to fail. Repeated assaults of illness still 
further undermined his enfeebled constitution ; 
pulmonary disease steadily encroached ; one 
lung wasted away entirely ; he suffered much 
from weakness, and was seldom quite free from 
pain. In the spring of 1804 he paid a visit to 
Berlin, where he had the pleasure of seeing his 
historical plays magnificently staged and per- 
formed under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated actor Iffland. That visit was a personal 
and artistic triumph. But the exertion and 
excitement proved too much for him, and a 
serious illness followed from which he never 
Cbmpletely recovered. First the extreme heat 
of the summer, and then the fearful cold of 
the winter, tried him sorely ; his friends were 
shocked to notice an ominous change in his 
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appearance ; his features grew pinched, and the 
normal colour of his face turned to grey. De- 
spite his alarming state, however, his splendid 
courage still sustained him, and he entered upon 
the new year full of resolution and with many 
plans for work. As the winter wore on, after 
being again and again prostrated by attacks of 
fever, he began even to rally a little ; in April 
he felt strong enough to visit the theatre and 
attend a function at court. But the end was 
now near. On the evening of the 29th, as he 
was setting out for the theatre, Goethe, who had 
himself been seriously ill, called to see him. 
The two friends parted at the door, never to 
meet again. A bad relapse compelled Goethe 
to take once more to his bed, and there it was 
that the news of Schiller’s death presently 
reached him. He had been seized with high 
fever at the close of the performance, and 
though at first no immediate danger was realised, 
it soon became apparent that his end was near. 
On the 6th May he became partly unconscious, 
but gleams of intelligence appeared till the very 
last. On the 8th, after a good deal of wander- 
ing, he seemed for a little while to regain his 
full mental power. It was towards evening, 
and he expressed a desire to look once more 
upon the setting sun. The curtain was there- 
upon drawn aside, and the dying poet drank his 
last fill of that benign beauty of nature which 
he had loved so well. “ How do you feel?” 
his sister-in-law asked him. “ Calmer and 
calmer,” he murmured in reply. In the after- 
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'noon of the next day he died — so peacefully 
that to those who were watching it seemed as 
if he had passed into a quiet sleep. He had not 
yet completed his forty-sixth year, and his last 
important finished work, “Wilhelm Tell,” re- 
mains to show that he was still in the very 
fullness of his powers. 

The following painfully interesting account 
of his last moments is taken from a letter of 
his widow to a friend : 

“ Seine letzte Krankheit war fiir ihn nicht so 
angstlich. Er war mild ruhig gestimmt. Ich 
hatte ihn oft kranker gesehen. Ich musste also 
auch jetzt hoffen, dass seine herrliche Natur 
siegen wiirde. Als nach harten Krampfanfallen 
er endlich schlief und ruhig, sagte ich zu meiner 
geliebter Schwester, dass es nun besser werden 
wiirde, da ich doch alien Glauben zu seiner 
guten Natur habe, und Mut und Hoffnung 
belebten mich. Aber was sind Hoffnungen des 
Lebens ! In diesem Moment kam man und rief 
uns ins andere Zimmer, und der Todeskrampf 
hatte sein Gesicht schon entstellt. Ich bemuhte 
mich vergebens, die kalte Hand zu erwarmen ; 
seine Blicke konnten mich nicht mehr finden. . . . 
Als der Krampf sein Gesicht schon entstellte, 
als ich seinen gesunkenen Kopf auf eine 
'bequemere Seite richten wollte, lachelte er 
mich verklart an und kiisste mich. Dies war 
das letzte deutliche Zeichen seines Bewusst- 


I Quoted in Mtiller’s “ Schiller : Intimes aus seinem Leben,” 
p. 174. 
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X 

I T is no part of my present purpose to under- 
take a critical estimate of Schiller’s poetry as 
a whole. Some of its salient qualities have, 
I hope, been brought out incidentally in the fore- 
going pages. The only point which I now wish 
to re-emphasise is its personal significance. 

Inspired as he was by the highest ideal of the 
poet’s vocation, he, like our own Milton, held 
firmly to the belief that the foundations of poetic 
greatness are deeply laid in character. A poet, 
he maintained, can in the last analysis give to 
the world one thing only in his writings — his 
individuality ; and he is therefore charged with 
the great task of making that individuality as 
rich and noble as possible. Moral and intel- 
lectual self-culture alike are thus essential to 
the training of the poet for his work. Such 
was his doctrine, and by that doctrine his own 
practice was governed. His whole life was 
indeed one strenuous endeavour after growth, 
expansion, the larger vision, the truer insight, 
and the fine passion of the seeking, and at times 
the splendid rapture of attainment, enter into 
the very texture of his verse. Whatever else 
his poetry may or may not be, therefore, it is' 
at least the clear expression of a singularly pure 
and lofty soul. He was, as we have seen, rudely 
tested by the severest discipline of life. His 
early years were years of grinding poverty and 
incessant struggle, and with success and the 
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happiness of love came the collapse of health, 
which condemned him thereafter to almost con- 
tinuous weakness and suffering. Most men 
would have gone down under such repeated 
shocks of fate ; they would have become hard 
and pessimistic, and have lost their confidence 
in God and man. Schiller rose against them 
with superb buoyancy and unflinching courage ; 
his optimism remained unshaken ; his faith in 
life’s divine purposes and destiny grew even 
stronger under the ordeal of affliction. Neither 
hardship nor disappointment, nor physical lassi- 
tude nor pain could ever turn him aside from 
the path of self-culture and achievement ; and 
his poetry is a luminous record of spiritual no 
less than of artistic development. It was natural 
that to the end the limitations and contradictions 
of human life should weigh heavily upon him. 
But he never wavered in his pursuit of that 
moral perfection which was for him the essence 
of all true beauty, and the darkness of the real 
world about him was always irradiated with 
light from the ideal. 

Schiller’s poetry, therefore, can hardly fail to 
prove a lasting pleasure and inspiration to those 
whose own natures are responsive to what is 
high and pure in art. In the well-known words 
X)f Goethe’s magnificent eulogy : 

Zum Hbchsten hat Er sich emporgeschwungen. 
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